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[Vol. u, no. 3] 


The United States and the Contract Labor 
Question in Hawaii, 1862-1900° 


Donald Rowland 


The problem of labor has been of paramount importance 
in Hawaii from the time that the production of sugar became 
an item of value in the economic life of the islands. The greater 
part of the labor introduced came in under contract, and since 
Hawaii was of increasing concern in the diplomacy of the 
United States in the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
contract labor problem played a definite part in the relation- 
ship between the North American republic and the smaller 
island state. 

The first contract laborers brought to the islands were 
Chinese, who arrived in 1851 under agreements which bound 
them to the plantations for a term of five years. At this time 
the whaling industry was still the mainstay of the economic 
system of the islands but as the years passed this dependence 


shifted to sugar,” and since a declining native population could 


1 The principal sources used in the preparation of this paper were the following: 
(1) Correspondence in the archives of the Department of State, Washington, D. C., 
made available by copies supplied through the kindness of R. S. Kuykendall, executive 
secretary of the former Hawaiian Historical Commission. Of this material letters in 
the several volumes of Dispatches and Consular Letters were the most useful (for a 
description of Hawaiian materials preserved at Washington see R. S. Kuykendall, 
“Hawaiian Diplomatic Correspondence in the Bureau of Indexes and Archives of the 
Department of State, Washington, D. C.,” Publications of the Hawatian Historical 
Commission, 1, no. 3 [Honolulu, 1926]). (2) Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States (hereinafter cited as Foreign Relations). In this connection it may 
be noted that many of the items printed in earlier volumes were reprinted in Foreign 
Relations, 1894, Appendix u, and in the two volumes of the Report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations (Senate Report 227), 53 Cong., 2 sess. 

2In 1856 the American consul in Honolulu noted that “the whaling industry was 
. . » the foundation in fact of every branch of trade” while the production of sugar 
was as yet not very successful (Ogden to Marcy, February 19, 1856, Consular Letters, 
vi); fourteen years later another consul spoke of the “fast dying whaling trade” 
(Spaulding to Fish, July 18, 1870, Consular Letters, xi). 
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supply only a small part of the laborers needed, many more 
Chinese were brought in as well as workers from Portugal, 
the South Sea islands, Japan, and Northern Europe, and pro- 
posals were made for the introduction of Malays and Hindus.° 
The control of immigration was usually in the hands of a 
bureau of immigration, first organized in 1864. The labor 
problem was not a simple one even from the Hawaiian view- 
point, for while the planters were mainly concerned with a 
sufficient supply of satisfactory agricultural workers at the 
lowest possible cost, the government found that the heavy 
influx of Asiatics, who were usually unmarried, was exceed- 
ingly dangerous to the welfare of the native Hawaiians, and 
therefore made attempts to bring in races cognate with the 
native stock and also to introduce family groups to as large an 
extent as possible. Later, as will be seen, the presence of such 
large numbers of Chinese and Japanese induced an anti-Asiatic 
movement on economic and political as well as social grounds. 

Official American interest in the Hawaiian contract labor 
problem was at first confined to the evils of the so-called “coolie 
trade”’* rather than to the internal problems engendered. With 
the opening of the Civil War the feeling that contract labor was 
slavery in another form and in only a lesser degree resulted 
in the passage of an act dated February 19, 1862, which forbade 
American citizens in American vessels to engage in the coolie 
trade.” Attempts were also made by France, Great Britain, and 
China herself to protect the ignorant Chinese laborer who was 


8 For studies of Hawaii’s labor problem see Katherine Coman, “History of Contract 
Labor in Hawaii” in Publications of the American Economic Association, August, 1903; 
W. H. Wright, “Chinese Immigration to Hawaii” in Thrum’s Annual, 1894; W. D. 
Alexander, “History of Immigration to Hawaii” in ibid., 1896; W. W. Gooddale, 
“History of Unskilled Labor in Hawaii” in ibid. 1914; Report of the Bureau of Im- 
migration (Honolulu, 1886). : 

4 For the purposes of this paper the terms “coolie” and “contract laborer” might be 
used synonymously, for while the former has been generally applied only where Asiatic 
laborers were concerned, the contract that bound them to servitude for a certain number 
of years was a very essential part of the problem. The earlier American laws were 
aimed at the transportation of the laborer since that was the simplest mode of attack 
as well as because there were so many evils connected with this phase of the trade. 

5 United States Statutes at Large, vol. 12, 340-341. 
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enticed or forced into signing a contract which deprived him 
of his liberty, but the regulations passed were consistently 
evaded. The law enacted by the United States was itself poorly 
framed, for while the “coolie trade” was prohibited, the term 
“coolie” was not defined and the statute as it stood was thus 
practically ineffective.® The traffic in laborers received further 
attention in the Thirty-ninth Congress, for in a unanimous 
resolution passed July 16, 1867, it was condemned as against 
American principles and it was resolved that it was the duty 
of the government to give through its agencies the effect of the 
moral sentiment of the nation for the purpose of preventing 
the importation of coolies into the western hemisphere or 
adjacent islands. This resolution was conveyed to the proper 
American officials abroad by a State Department circular of 
January 17, 1867, which called attention to an attached copy 
of the item in question and instructed that all possible efforts 
be made to prevent the traffic." 

The American minister to Hawaii, Edward M. McCook, 
had occasion to take official action in accordance with these 
orders in 1868. The British ship “Scioto” had brought to the 
islands some fifty Japanese laborers for employment on the 
sugar plantations, and when this fact came to the notice of 
McCook, he at once forwarded to the Hawaiian minister of 
foreign affairs a copy of the State Department circular in order 
to make clear the attitude of his country, and expressed con- 
fidence that the Hawaiian government would be glad to co- 
operate in the endeavor to discourage the traffic in bound 
laborers.2 On August 14th he informed Washington of. the 
action taken, and noted that the laborers had been assigned to 
the plantations under a three year contract although he did 
not know under what circumstances they had left Japan.® He 
had also heard that. an attempt was to be made to secure “la- 


6 Seward to Burlingame, August 21, 1866, Foreign Relations, 1866, 1, 557. 

7 For a copy of circular and resolution see Seward to Burlingame, January 17, 1867, 
Foreign Relations, 1867-1868, 1, 451. 

8 McCook to Phillips, July 29, 1868, Foreign Relations, 1868-1869, u, 342. 

® McCook to Seward, ibid., 342-343. 
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borers (coolies)” from the South Sea islands, and felt that the 
United States should attempt to prevent this since there was 
no government in the South Sea islands which could protect 
the natives. For this reason he declared it his intention to enter 
an official protest if the project were not abandoned. 

The official answer of the Hawaiian government was re- 
ceived by McCook on August 2oth and forwarded by him to 
Washington as soon as possible.”° The note stated that Hawaii 
was heartily in accord with the United States in regard to its 
stand on the coolie trade, and that the Hawaiian constitution 
of 1864 definitely forbade involuntary servitude. Hawaii 
needed labor, however, for which it was natural to look to the 
Orient; unregulated coolie traffic was forbidden but it was 
quite permissible, and wholly a Hawaiian domestic affair, if 
properly regulated immigration were encouraged. For this 
purpose an immigration bureau had been organized, which 
had been given full control of all matters of this nature.* The 
Japanese who had occasioned the exchange of notes were said 
not to be contract laborers, since they had only signed agree- 
ments after arrival. 

McCook made a further report on the matter on September 
14, 1868.” By this date he had had printed and distributed to 
American citizens and ship-owners in Hawaii a circular which 
contained copies of the Congressional resolution of 1867 and 
of the act passed in 1862. The publicity aroused, he thought, 
had caused the Hawaiian government to abandon for the time 
being their plan of bringing in South Sea island laborers under 
the guise of immigrants. He also inclosed a clipping from a 
Hawaiian newspaper™ which called attention to the evils of 
the coolie trade and lauded the stand taken by the United 
States. The State Department accepted the Hawaiian note and 


10 McCook to Seward, September 4, 1868, ibid., 343-345. 

11 The duties of this board were rather pointedly compared with those of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau of the United States, then active. 

12 McCook to Seward, Foreign Relations, 1868-1869, 1, 347-349. 

13 Ka Nupepa Kuokoa, September 12, 1868. (Incorrectly printed in Foreign Relations 
as “Ke-Kuokoa.”) 
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further action was not taken; in the same year, however, a 
message of the President of the United States, in transmitting 
correspondence between the State Department and the Ameri- 
can minister to Japan, mentioned Japanese immigration into 
the Hawaiian Islands and noted the need of an amendment to 
the United States laws which prohibited the coolie trade.“ 

The first Japanese laborers were not wholly satisfied with 
conditions in Hawaii and in 1870 the American minister in 
Honolulu noted a visit of Japanese envoys to investigate the 
matter. As Japan had no regular representative in the islands 
the American and British ministers were requested in 1871 
to look after the interests of Japanese subjects pending the 
appointment of a regular agent.”® 

The American government again voiced its attitude on the 
introduction of contract laborers into Hawaii in 1873, when 
Secretary Fish informed Henry A. Pierce, American minister 
to Hawaii, that he had been advised from Japan that Hawaii 
favored the introduction of coolies from that country. This, 
he felt, was to be regretted, since the laborers were practically 
slaves and the public opinion of the world was wholly against 
the traffic. Pierce was directed to notify the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment informally that the United States did not approve of 
the introduction of laborers under contract. If in reply it was 
held that this was “voluntary immigration,” he was to point 
out that it was so in name only, as the competency on the part 
of the laborer signing the contract was in almost every case so 
questionable as to make it an impossibility.** Pierce carried 
out his instructions but reported that the Hawaiian foreign 
minister denied the truth of the allegations in the sense gen- 
erally understood by the term “coolie trade,” and insisted that 
his government was only interested in the “free immigration 


of Japanese families.” *’ 


14 Senate Executive Document 80, 40 Cong., 2 sess. 

15 Pierce to Fish, October 2, 1871, Dispatches, xtv. He accepted, subject to approval 
by the State Department. 

16 Fish to Pierce, June 14, 1873, Foreign Relations, 1873, 1, 515. 

17 Pierce to Fish, August 13, 1873, Dispatches, xiv. 
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The reciprocity treaty concluded between the United States 
and Hawaii in 1876 gave a tremendous impetus to the pro- 
duction of sugar and a demand for more and more labor 
resulted. By this time there were apparent some disadvantages 
in an unlimited immigration of Chinese, and as satisfactory 
arrangements had not yet been made with Japan, the Hawaiian 
government encouraged the importation of laborers from other 
regions. Between 1878 and 1884 some two thousand Polynesians 
were introduced, but proved to be not too useful as plantation 
laborers. The first shipment of Portuguese workers arrived 
from the Azores in 1878, and by 1888 several thousand were 

in Hawaii; the first to come were not under contract but later 
entrants in most cases had been contracted for under the super- 
vision of the immigration board. They proved to be good 
laborers and usually came with their families, but possibly 
because their wage scale was somewhat higher were not as 
satisfactory to the planters as Asiatics. 

Diplomatic correspondence between the United States and 
Hawaii during the first years of the reciprocity treaty was not 
particularly concerned with matters connected with the con- 
tract labor question beyond the usual notations forwarded by 
the American representatives in the islands in regard to labor 
conditions or the arrival of a shipment of workers.** One 
general circular was sent out in 1878 by the State Department 
which warned consuls that there were <pt to be infringements 
of the coolie labor law and enjoined them to be especially 
vigilant.”® As time went on, however, the attempt of the Pacific 
Coast to carry out the exclusion of Chinese, and a growing 
concern over Hawaii as a possible addition to the territory of 
the United States focussed more attention on the labor problems 
of the islands and the records contain more frequent references 
to the matter. 

Rumors in China that the rulers of that country were in favor 


18 It should be noted that throughout the whole period under discussion the State 
Department was customarily kept well informed in regard to labor conditions in the 
islands. 

19 Foreign Relations, 1878, 3. 
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of a heavy emigration of its citizens to Hawaii caused an 
investigation and report on the matter in 1880; the American 
representative in Peking found, however, that the rumors were 
apparently not based on fact.” From Honolulu attention was 
called in the same year to the importation of South Sea is- 
landers, and to at least one charge of a violation of the United 
States coolie labor laws. The factor which caused the American 
minister the greatest alarm was a proposal to introduce labor 
from India. This project was a significant item in local politics, 
for it was backed by the party in Hawaii which was friendly 
to Great Britain. To Comly, the American minister, this plan 
if carried out embodied a serious danger to the interests of the 
United States, for he was informed that in lands where British 
subjects were under contract British laws required the accep- 
tance of a special commissioner to protect their interests.” This 
official, according to Comly’s information, would have juris- 
diction over all disputes in which British laborers were con- 
cerned, with the right of appeal to the British consul. Comly 
feared that this would give Great Britain a voice in Hawaiian 
internal affairs and thus might lead to eventual control by that 
country; he was also suspicious that this was the main motive 
for the East Indian immigration project rather than the need 
of laborers. 

Correspondence early in 1881 contained references to a re- 
newal of Chinese immigration on a large scale despite some 
local feeling against it, also accounts of a small-pox epidemic 
introduced by infected coolies which caused many deaths and 
undoubtedly added to the dislike felt for Chinese immigration. 
In the summer of the same year Comly again called attention 
to the possible introduction of laborers from India through 
the efforts of the British element in the islands, by which a 
foreign judicature would be secured.” He noted that the idea 
had served as a pretext on more than one occasion for attack 


20 Seward to Evarts, March 8, 1880, Foreign Relations, 1880-1881, 237. 
21 Comly to Evarts, May 10, 1889, Dispatches, xrx. 


22 Comly to Blaine, July 4, 1881, Dispatches, xx; August 29, 1881, Foreign Relations, 
1881-1882, 627-629 (extract). 
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in the Hawaiian legislature on the existing ministry, and that 
the local papers seemed to favor it on the ground that as the 
United States had given reciprocity, Great Britain could sup- 
ply the needed labor. He had heard that while the ruler of 
Hawaii, then on a world tour, was in London he had been 
offered a labor convention which embodied the dangerous 
provisions which had been previously noted, and he hoped 
that Blaine would warn Kalakaua when he passed through 
Washington of the gravity of such an agreement. 

Comly’s reports drew from Blaine several communications 
in which not only the matter of coolie immigration received 
attention but also the whole policy of the United States in the 
Pacific was evaluated.” The first of these was dated November 
10, 1881,“ and was mainly devoted to the labor question. 
Comly’s action to date was commended, and while Blaine felt 
that as yet there was not at hand sufficient data on the matter 
to justify official intervention, if further evidence of the ex- 
istence of the rumored labor convention should be discovered 
by Comly, he should enter a formal inquiry with the Hawaiian 
government as to what was proposed. So far as the Secretary 
of State could determine from existing labor conventions to 
which Great Britain was a party, the provisions which gave 
that country a right to participate in disputes in which her 
subjects were concerned were right and proper, and constituted 
no danger to the interests of the United States. However, if 
the convention was drawn up in the way in which Comly 
had heard it was, the extraterritoriality rights given would 
constitute a serious threat and he was instructed to enter a 
formal protest which would make clear that while the United 
States did not wish to take over control of Hawaii as long as 
that kingdom was truly independent, it could not accept any 
transfer of territory or sovereignty such as would be involved 
in the rumored convention, whether such transfer of sover- 


23 Cf. S. F. Bemis (Ed.), The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy 
(New York, 1928), vill, 119-121. 
24 Blaine to Comly, Foreign Relations, 1881-1882, 633-635. 
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eignty were open or concealed under a legal technicality which 
ostensibly only concerned the protection of immigrants. 

Within a short time Comly received two additional com- 
munications from Blaine. The first of these* was written with 
a view toward its possible use as a note to be handed to the 
Hawaiian government if this should seem advisable. In it 
Blaine reviewed comprehensively the relationship which had 
been maintained between Hawaii and the United States from 
early times; insofar as the contract labor problem was con- 
cerned he pointed out the common interests which bound the 
countries together, the danger to the United States if any other 
nation should gain control of the islands, and the concern 
therefore occasioned on the part of the United States over any 
scheme (such as the East Indian coolie immigration project) 
which might impair Hawaiian sovereignty. He also stated 
plainly that neither wholesale immigration of Chinese nor 
of Anglo-Indians could be allowed, even though laborers were 
needed by the sugar planters, for the United States was forced 
to maintain a stand which Blaine was willing to state in definite 
and emphatic words: “. . . the Hawaiian Islands cannot be 
joined to the Asiatic system. If they drift from their independ- 
ent station it must be toward assimilation and identification 
with the American system. . .” 

On the same day that Blaine wrote the above letter he sent 
to Comly another, marked confidential, in which he discussed 
even more freely the problem involved in unlimited Asiatic 
immigration under a contract system.” The logic of such an 
immigration where there was such a great need for labor and 
where the decline of the native population aggravated condi- 
tions was easily recognizable, but since in his opinion the islands 
were so definitely a part of the economic system of the United 
States he felt that this process constituted a threat to American 
institutions; as an alternative he suggested that within the 


United States itself “could be found the capital, the intelligence, 


25 December 1, 1881, Foreign Relations, 1881-1882, 631-635 (no. 113). 
26 Foreign Relations, 1894, Appendix U1, 169-170. 
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the activity, and the necessary labor trained in the rice swamps 
and cane fields of the Southern States and it may be well to 
consider how . . . these prosperous elements could, be induced 
to go from our shores to these islands.” Comly was instructed 
to spread this idea discreetly among the business men of Hawaii 
as a possible substitute for Asiatic immigration; if the intro- 
duction of the latter to replace the declining native population 
were continued, to them “the powers of Government would 
necessarily descend” and distinct disadvantages to the United 
States would result, for—as the Secretary pointed out-—while 
economically Hawaii was practically a member of an “Ameri- 
can zollverein,” so far as political structure and independent 
action were concerned she was as “remote from American 
control as China.” 

A brief reference to Hawaiian affairs made in the annual 
message of President Arthur to Congress on December 6, 1881, 
was in line with the policy held by his Secretary of State. The 
President mentioned the visit of King Kalakaua to the United 
States, and noted that while the relations with that country 
were generally friendly, “this government has viewed with 
concern the efforts to seek replenishment of the diminishing 
population of the islands from outward sources, to a degree 
which may impair the native sovereignty and independence, 
in which the United States was among the first to testify a lively 
interest.” * Blaine retired from office on December 19, and 
for the time being his vigorous policies in the Pacific area fell 
into abeyance. 

In Honolulu Comly continued to watch closely the course 
of events and by February of the following year was able to 
state that reports issued by the Hawaiian immigration bureau 
had apparently disposed of the idea of an introduction of labor 
from India.” He also noted that laborers from the South Seas 
had proved to be rather unsatisfactory. On May 8, 1882, he 


27 J. D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents of the United States 
(Washington, 1908), vim, 43. 
28 Comly to Frelinghuysen, February 13, 1882, Dispatches, xx. 
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reported that a member of the Planters’ Labor and Supply 
Company had sounded him on the attitude of the United States 
toward Hindu immigration; he had replied guardedly, merely 
referring the questioner to the message of President Arthur 
of the previous December.” 

Items on the labor problem in the reports from Honolulu 
between 1882 and 1885 dealt mainly with Chinese immigration, 
for the planters had again turned to their old source of labor 
supply. A petition of the Planters’ Labor and Supply Company 
resulted in governmental relaxation of the laws against the 
entry of Chinese. By April of 1883 there were a thousand 
laborers of that nation in quarantine at Honolulu and some 
four thousand more on the ocean en route to the islands. The 
movement had been swelled by a removal of immigration 
restrictions in China itself, and by the exclusion of Chinese 
from the United States. Daggett, the American minister who 
succeeded Comly, stated that he had personally warned the 
Hawaiian administrators of the evils involved and of the urgent 
need of restriction, and felt that it was possibly due to his action 
that the Hawaiian ministry had adopted a resolution in favor 
of a limitation of Chinese immigration.” The regulations 
which were subsequently passed permitted Chinese immigra- 
tion not to exceed six hundred individuals each quarter.” Dur- 
ing the following year other ordinances limited the number of 
Chinese who might be brought in on any one vessel to twenty- 
five, and in 1887 an act was passed which made exclusion 
complete.” This provision was in force until November 14, 
1890, when a labor shortage caused the legislature to again 


22 Comly to Frelinghuysen, Dispatches, xx. The main portion of this letter was 
printed in Foreign Relations, 1882, 342-343, but the inclosures which covered the in- 
cident noted were omitted. 

80 Daggett to Frelinghuysen, April 6, 1883, Foreign Relations, 1883, 555-556. 

81 Daggett to Frelinghuysen, October 13, 1883, ibid., 564-566. The renewed immigra- 
tion of Chinese indirectly led to a diplomatic exchange between the United States and 
Hawaii over a grant given by the latter to a British-owned steamship line for exclusive 
transportation of Chinese to the islands. For details of the controversy, see ibid., 567- 
572; Foreign Relations, 1884, 266-275, 279-281. 

82 Hawaiian Laws, 1887, 52-56. Additional clauses were enacted September 10, 1888. 
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allow the entrance of Chinese workers for agricultural pur- 
poses only.” In 1892 the number of entrants was limited to 
not more than five thousand in any one year. 

Exclusion of Chinese between 1884 and 1887 was doubtless 
less opposed by the planters since arrangements had been made 
for the introduction of large numbers of contract laborers from 
Japan. A treaty concluded between Hawaii and Japan in 1871 ™ 
permitted subjects of the latter country to enter the islands but 
comparatively few had availed themselves of the privilege. In 
1883 negotiations were entered into with the view of encour- 
aging the immigration of laborers, and while the first Hawaiian 
attempts to arrange an agreement were unsuccessful, an immi- 
gration convention was finally concluded in 1886." Even before 
the convention was arranged Japanese began to arrive in some - 
numbers,” and in the next few years were to provide the ma- 
jority of laborers destined for the sugar plantations. The 
American State Department was kept fully informed both as 
to the flow of immigration and as to the various regulations 
passed by the immigration board for the protection of both 
laborers and planters. American consuls as well as ministers 
kept an eye on the situation, and at least one of the former 
warned his superiors that the heavy influx of Japanese was 
distinctly adverse to the interests of the United States.” 

In 1889 Blaine again became Secretary of State and remained 
in charge of American foreign relations until the summer of 
1892. John L. Stevens, whom he sent to represent the United 
States in Hawaii, was a personal friend and shared the views 
of Blaine in regard to the close connection between the islands 


33 Hawaiian Laws, 1890, 132-138. 

84 Treaties and Conventions Concluded between the Hawaiian Kingdom and Other 
Powers since 1825 (Honolulu, 1887), 115-117. 

35 [bid., 147-150. Much information on the negotiations is given in Sewall to Sherman, 
June 20, 1897, and Sewall to Sherman, October 20, 1897, Dispatches, xxix. 

. 86 Daggett reported the arrival of a large ship load on February 14, 1885. Daggett 
to Frelinghuysen, Dispatches, xxu. A protocol allowed entry under the provisions of 
the convention after July 18, 1885. At about this time Japanese began to sign contracts 
before leaving Japan, which kad not been done before. Sewall to Sherman, October 20, 
1897, Dispatches, xx1x. 

87 Putnam to Porter, July 24, 1885, Consular Letters, xvi. 
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and his own country. From the start he kept a particularly close 
watch over the developments in the Hawaiian labor situation, 
as he felt it would be a most important factor in the future of 
the islands.** By 1892 he had reached the conclusion that Ha- 
waii was about ready for annexation, and in a letter to “Bro. 
Blaine” he expressed himself to this effect with the freedom of 
a personal friend.” In his opinion one of the strongest reasons 
for increase in the ranks of the annexationists was to be found 
in the “incoming tide of Asiatic laborers,” for the citizens of 
Hawaii felt that this swarming darkened the future of their 
country and was a “menace to the future American civilization 
of the Islands” which could only be removed by annexation. 
In a long report on conditions in Hawaii which Stevens sent 
in to Blaine’s successor, even stronger terms were employed: 


Hawaii has reached the parting of the ways. She must now take the road 
which leads to Asia, or the other, which outlets her in America. . . The 
nonaction of the American Government here will make Hawaii a Singapore, 
or a Hongkong, which could be governed as a British colony but would be 
unfit to be an American territory or an American state under our constitu- 
tional system. If the American flag floats here at no distant date, the Asiatic 
tendencies can be arrested and controlled without retarding the material 
development of the islands. . .4° 


In the years during which Hawaii was registering the en- 
trance of such large numbers of laborers under contract, the 
United States had extended her earlier laws on the subject. The 
act passed in 1862 had been aimed at the transportation of 
Chinese coolies or laborers by American citizens in American 
vessels. Now, by an act of February 23, 1885, and an amenda- 
tory one of February 23, 1887," it was made unlawful to prepay 


88 For example, his confidential letter of March 5, 1890, not only clearly expressed 
his views on the strength of the ties binding Hawaii to the United States but also main- 
tained that it was a vital question as to whether “Asiatic or American civilization 
should ultimately prevail.” See Foreign Relations, 1894, Appendix i, 315-317. 

39 The letter was dated March 25, 1892, and while it appears in the departmental files 
(Dispatches xxv), it should be classed as a personal letter. 

40 Stevens to Foster, November 20, 1892, Foreign Relations, 1894, Appendix u, 188- 
196. Confidential. 

41 Both acts may be examined in a Treasury Department circular of March 24, 1887, 
which is printed in Foreign Relations, 1889, 471-473. 
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the way of any alien or foreigner to the United States if he were 
under a contract or agreement to perform labor or service. 

The anti-contract labor laws enacted by the United States 
placed the sugar planters of Hawaii in something of a dilemma, 
so far as economic consideration of annexation went. Their 
prosperity (and thus that of Hawaii as a whole) was due in 
a great extent to the reciprocity treaty of 1876.*° There had 
been a definite movement in the United States to terminate this 
agreement, however, which naturally led many of the planters 
to look with favor on annexation since this would have removed 
definitely any possibility of a tariff barrier. Also, if the islands 
became a part of the United States, the planters might enjoy 
the benefits a bounty given on sugar under existing American 
tariff laws.** On the other hand cheap labor was a necessity if 
sugar were to be grown at a profit and annexation would auto- 
matically prohibit the entrance of Oriental laborers under 
contract, who made up the great majority of plantation workers. 

Dissatisfaction with local government finally resulted in a 
successful revolution in 1893, and the Hawaiian monarchy was 
replaced by a provisional government until such time as a 
union with the United States could be consummated. At the 
same time the American flag was raised and a commission sent 
to Washington to arrange a treaty of annexation. In the con- 
versations which took place in this connection between the 
commissioners and Secretary Foster, the contract labor prob- 
lem was discussed at some length. 

The question came up almost immediately, in a conference 
held at Washington on February 7, 1893. Secretary Foster 
informed the commissioners that it was the intention of the 
administration to allow all Hawaiian laws not contrary to the 
United States Constitution to remain in force for a provisional 


42 The treaty originally was in effect to 1883; later it had been extended another 
seven years, but could be easily terminated. 

43 The very uncertain value of the sugar bounty to the annexation movement is 
pointed out by J. W. Pratt in his recent article on the causes of the revolution. “The 
Hawaiian Revolution: a Re-Interpretation,” Pacific Historical Review (September, 
1932), 1, 275-294. 
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period, until Congress could enact laws to provide for a per- 
manent government; Chinese exclusion, however, was insisted 
upon.** The Hawaiian representatives then wished to know 
whether the contract labor law of the islands would be held to 
be contrary to the Constitution, for while their statutes were 
similar to those of the United States *° they admitted that inter- 
pretation on the matter had been based on expediency rather 
than logic. Secretary Foster allayed these fears by pointing 
out that in the treaty there was no clause which provided for 
the appeal of such a question to the United States Supreme 
Court during the planned provisional period. The commis- 
sioners felt that there was in Hawaii itself an increasing senti- 
ment against the use of contract labor, but were doubtful as 
to what could be substituted, and questioned Foster as to the 
probable stand of Congress on immigration other than Chinese. 
The Secretary stated that Congress would not be bound by the 
treaty but might respect an immigration provision if it were 
inserted. It would no longer be possible for the local govern- 
ment to guarantee any foreign government that her citizens 
would be given employment and a definite wage, since com- 
munication with a foreign power could only be legally carried 
on by the State Department; Foster thought, however, that 
adaptations could probably be arranged. He wished to aid 
Hawaii in her problem insofar as he could, but pointed out 
that it would be best for her to make up her mind to accept the 


general policy of the United States since it would probably 


44 Protocol of the Second Conference between the Hawaiian Commissioners and the 
Secretary of State, Department of State, typed ms. 

45 This would seem impossible in view of the United States anti-contract labor laws, 
yet when it is understood that the Hawaiian contract labor system had been adapted 
from American shipping laws the connection is more apparent. The interpretation of 
these statutes, mentioned by the commissioners as based on expediency, had been carried 
to the Hawaiian Supreme Court in 1873 in the case of John H. Wood vs. Afo, and the 
final ruling of the court clearly indicated its feeling that it was “as essential to the 
sugar planter that his employees should remain with him to perform the service as 
agreed upon during the crop, as it is for the seaman to remain on the ship during the 
voyage,” and that “a sugar plantation encountered as many adverse winds as a vessel” 


(7 Hawaiian Reports, 448-459). See A. W. Palmer, The Human Side of Hawaii (Boston, 
1924), 35, note, for further comment. 
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be extended to Hawaii once the provisional period of govern- 
ment was over. 

The annexation treaty as arranged between Hawaii and the 
United States in 1893 was withdrawn from consideration by 
President Cleveland when he came into office, and Colonel 
James H. Blount was sent to Honolulu to investigate certain 
phases of the revolution. The merits of the report** which he 
made need not be discussed here; his observations on the bear- 
ing of the labor question in regard to the annexation movement 
are interesting, however. He felt that while the controlling 
white element in Hawaii, made up largely of persons connected 
with the sugar industry, favored annexation, it did so in the 
general belief that because of the peculiar conditions in the 
islands the American laws against contract labor would not 
be made operative there.**’ Certain of the statements taken by 
Blount would give a basis for this belief: H. P. Baldwin men- 
tioned that some of the planters considered contract labor as 
absolutely essential ; ** William Blaisdell stated that at first the 
planters opposed annexation because of fear over the contract 
labor situation, though later they had to support the movement 
for other reasons;** Claus Spreckels flatly said that if the 
planters could not get labor they did not want annexation, but 
that they felt that “the United States would make a different 
law for the islands.” In correspondence of the same period 
another important planter, Paul Isenberg, definitely listed 
himself as opposed to annexation because the United States 
did not favor Asiatic immigration, from which was derived 
the supply of cheap labor which was the necessity of the islands; 
he felt that ‘most planters will prefer labor and labor laws to 
annexation and no labor.”™ 


46 Foreign Relations, 1804, Appendix u, contains the report and the data gathered 
during the investigation, as well as additional material. The long Report of the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations (see note 1) furnishes data on the Blount investigation itself. 
47 Foreign Relations, 1894, Appendix u, 599. 


48 Tbid., 684. 

49 Tbid., 703-709. 

50 Ibid., 973-981. Copies of the contract labor forms used by the immigration board 
are appended to this statement. 

51 Isenberg to Castle, April 18, 1893, quoted in E. M. Damon, Koamalu (Honolulu, 
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The policy of the Cleveland administration delayed annexa- 
tion until the summer of 1898, when it was finally carried out. 
In this period the diplomatic correspondence between the 
State Department and the American representatives in Hawaii 
was more concerned with other matters than with contract 
labor. As usual, the arrival of shipments of laborers was occa- 
sionally noted; most of these came from Japan. In 1897 the 
American consul reported some interest in the possibility of 
employment of American negroes on the plantations.” Some 
of the planters seemed willing to make the experiment, but 
there was some fear that the southern part of the United States 
would resent the drain on the labor supply of that region. 
Japanese immigration had increased so rapidly during this 
period that the Hawaiian government had begun to feel that 
some restriction would be necessary, and there was also some 
doubt that the immigration laws were being fully observed. 
As a result some thousands of Japanese were refused admission 
in 1897; this action led to a sharp diplomatic exchange between 
Hawaii and Japan. The matter was settled by a payment of 
$75,000 by Hawaii, made mainly to settle the matter before the 
United States should have to take it over under the annexation 
which again seemed imminent. When annexation finally took 
place in 1898 Japan entered a protest, but later withdrew it.™ 

After the annexation of Hawaii a provisional government 
carried on its administration.under Hawaiian laws until Con- 
gress was able to arrange for a permanent form of government. 
Under this arrangement the planters were able to obtain con- 
tract labor for more than a year and a half after the date of 
annexation; very naturally as many laborers as possible were 


1931), 1, 837-841. It should be noted, however, that Isenberg was not in Hawaii at the 
time and that opinions had been altered since he had left the islands. 

52 Haywood to Day, August 12, 1897, Consular Letters, xx. 

53 Cf. T. A. Bailey, “Japan’s Protest Against the Annexation of Hawaii” in Journal 
o} Modern History (March, 1931), m1, 46-61. Japan had also given such evidence of 
interest in the revolution of 1893 that Stevens had felt some concern; he suspected that 
the Japanese commissioner to Hawaii was connected with a ring of middlemen who 
had been supplying the islands with contract labor and were therefore much opposed 
to annexation. Stevens to Foster, March 1, 1893, Foreign Relations, 1894, Appendix U, 
411-412, 415-419. 
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brought in before the laws of the United States went into effect. 
In the spring of 1899 the provisional government decided to 
limit the entrance of Japanese, and passed an ordinance to this 
end which was to become effective in October of the same year. 
This legislation drew a comment from the American consul, 
who still functioned at Honolulu. He did not doubt the wisdom 
of the act from a social point of view, but he did fear that this 
law and the rather numerous regulations which had been 
enacted concerning the Japanese in previous months might 
lead to difficulties. Information which he believed to be credi- 
ble indicated that Japan was becoming exceedingly sensitive 
over the matter, and he felt that if the Hawaiian government 
were not watched the State Department might have an un- 
pleasant incident on its hands for settlement.™ 

The first step taken by Congress in organizing a permanent 
government for the newly acquired territory was the appoint- 
ment of a committee of investigation under which a thorough 
investigation of conditions in the islands was carried out. Its 
recommendations in regard to contract labor proved that Secre- 
tary Foster had been correct in 1893 when he had intimated 
that Hawaii had best become reconciled to the general policy 
of the United States in this respect. The report of the sub- 
committee which studied immigration and labor conditions 
recommended that the anti-contract labor laws of the United 
States be extended to cover Hawaii without any modification.™ 

The contract labor system of the islands was an immediate 
object of attack in Congress, for its opponents were not willing 
to wait for the formation of a permanent government when 
each month allowed the entrance of hundreds of laborers from 
Asia to Hawaii. Several bills which provided for an immedi- 
ate extension of the American anti-contract labor laws to cover 
the new territory were introduced during the several sessions 
of Congress held between the date of annexation and the date 


54 Haywood to Cridler, May 19, 1899, Consular Letters, xx1. 

55 “Report of the Hawaiian Commission,” Sen. Exec. Doc. no. 16, 55 Cong., 3 sess., 
138-144. The members of the sub-committee were Senators S. M. Cullom and J. T. 
Morgan and the head of the provisional government, Sanford B. Dole. 
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of the passage in 1900 of the act which gave the islands a per- 
manent government, and in addition there were some attempts 
to pin a similar provision to some other bill as a rider. 

Of the several bills presented that of December 17, 1898, 
was the one back of which the opponents of contract labor 
centered their efforts. It was introduced by Representative 
McRae of Arkansas and provided merely that the anti-contract 
labor laws of the United States be extended immediately to 
the Hawaiian Islands. After reference to the Committee on 
Labor, where it was slightly amended, it was debated in the 
House.” No objection was raised to the ideas embodied in the 
bill but its passage was opposed by Representative Knox on 
the ground that there was in preparation a bill for the general 
government of the islands and that piecemeal legislation was 
unsatisfactory. He also was of the opinion that the laborers 
then entering the islands had signed their contracts before an- 
nexation. The point that the law would be ineffective since no 
court of competent jurisdiction was as yet established was also 
an argument advanced. Proponents of the bill held that con- 
tracts had been entered into since annexation, nearly six hun- 
dred having been signed by the island administration on the 
very day after the resolution of annexation had been passed, 
and it was stated that at least three thousand laborers under 
contract had been introduced into Hawaii since that time. 
McRae stated that every labor organization in the United 
States backed the bill, and that since the Organic Act™ could 
hardly be completed during that session of Congress, his bill 
should be passed. It was admitted at this time that the proposed 
statute was aimed mainly at Japanese labor. The House vote 
was favorable and the bill was forwarded to the Senate. 

In the Senate the bill went first to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, then to the Committee on Education, and finally to the 
Committee on Immigration. It was amended somewhat, mainly 


56 On February 6, 1899 (Cong. Record, Xxxul, pt. 2, 1512-1513). 

57 The act which provided a permanent government for the territory has been gen- 
erally mentioned by this title since its enactment, and for convenience the term will be 
used herein. 
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to include the laws on Chinese exclusion. Two or three attempts 
were made to bring it up for consideration ahead of the regular 
order but these were unsuccessful.® Finally, in the absence of 
Senator Morgan, who was sponsor of the bill which provided 
for a permanent government of Hawaii and was thus the chief 
opponent of piecemeal legislation on the matter, it was brought 
up by unanimous consent for consideration until the absent 
senator returned. In the debate” which followed few new 
arguments were advanced, although considerable evidence on 
the number of contract laborers arriving in Hawaii was pre- 
sented. Between August 12, 1898, when the American flag had 
been raised in Honolulu, and February 2, 1899, well over ten 
thousand contract laborers had been brought in; at the same 
time there was no opportunity offered in the islands for free 
American workers.” Despite the arguments of the proponents 
of the bill it was not passed at this time and Congress adjourned 
before it could again be brought up for consideration. Bills 
introduced in later sessions made little headway as the main 
bill on Hawaiian government was nearing enactment. 

In the consideration by Congress of the measure which was 
to become the Organic Act™ there was more debate over the 
provisions which dealt with contract labor than over those 
concerning any other one problem. A detailed discussion of 
these debates is hardly necessary; there was no real opposition 
to the extension of the United States anti-contract labor laws 
and argument centered mainly upon the phraseology of those 
sections of the act which would have bearing.” The opponents 
of contract labor wished first of all to insure that the practice 
would be definitely impossible in the future, and next that all 


58 On February 27, 1899 (Cong. Record, xxxul, pt. 2, 2433) ; on March 2, 1899 (ibid., 
2719); and on March 2, 1899, evening session (ibid., 2729-2730). 

59 [bid., 2867-2869. This was on March 3, 1899. 

60 Fraternal organizations in Hawaii after annexation had sent out to their brethren 
in the United States a warning that men should not come to the islands with any hope 
of employment. 

61 This bill was numbered S. 4893 during the 55th Congress, and S. 222 during the 56th. 

62 For the principal debates on the matter see Cong. Record, xxxtll, pt. 2, 1923-1925, 
1979-1985; pt. 3, 2194, 2240-2241, 2319, 2322, 2388. 
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contracts then in existence should not be enforced, particularly 
by legal action as part of a criminal code. They were not satis- 
fied with a general repeal of Hawaiian laws not in accordance 
with United States statutes, but insisted on specific mention 
of labor contracts wherever it seemed to them necessary — for 
example, while the sanctity of contracts in general which had 
been entered into under the old laws was upheld, contracts 
which concerned labor or personal service were specifically 
excepted. The sponsors of the bill did not object to the elimi- 
nation of contract labor, as has been pointed out, but were only 
opposed to piecemeal legislation; once a satisfactory phrase- 
ology had been decided upon the bill passed through the usual 
channels to the president and became law on April 30, 1900. 
With its enactment the policy of the United States in regard to 
contract labor finally became effective in the Hawaiian Islands 
and, despite the peculiar economic situation of the territory, 
no factor powerful enough to bring about a revision of it has 
yet arisen.” 


DONALD ROWLAND 
University of Hawaii 


63 A certain amount of agitation for a revision of these laws has occurred, but the 
need for laborers has been met mainly by the introduction of workers from the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico. 











Australian Developments of the Rule of Law 
T.R. Adam 


The distinguishing feature of the British system of govern- 
ment is the principle described by Professor Dicey as the Rule 
of Law. The constitutional history of England is the story of 
a struggle to put this theory into rigorous practice, first against 
the claims of private lords to the governance of their tenantry, 
and secondly against the kingly power exercised by commis- 
sions, special tribunals and appointive ministries. When the 
parliamentary régime triumphed over all its adversaries and 
was itself brought under the control of the people through 
sweeping electoral reforms, we are apt to think of the British 
system as having reached its objective—as a movement that for 
better or for worse had exhausted its potentialities. 

The Industrial Revolution and its multiplying consequences 
in every phase of social life seem to have occasioned no out- 
standing development in the institutions of British government. 
The Law works through the same instruments and to a great 
extent still within the same bounds set for it by an agrarian 
society. This on a rigid interpretation must be considered a 
criticism of the efficacy of the Rule of Law in the achievement 
of social justice. The problems of our industrial era are im- 
perfectly enclosed within the narrow fences of conventional 
law. To many a man, private enterprise seems to wield a lord- 
ship over his life and property as untrammelled as that of the 
feudal lord over his liege men. 

The British system, however, has now outstepped the terri- 
torial limits of the United Kingdom. The self-governing Do- 
minions are inheritors of the Rule of Law as truly as the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. It is the object of this paper to describe 
developments in the governmental system of the Common- 
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wealth of Australia which appear to the writer novel and 
authentic extensions of the sovereignty of Law. These develop- 
ments take the form of compulsory arbitration of labour dis- 
putes between employers and employees, and the fixation of 
minimum wages through the authority of the state; they con- 
stitute in their totality an assertion of the power of Law over 
the claims of industry for self determination and even, it may 
be said, over the dogmas of economic tendencies. 

The movement for industrial control through legislation was 
born in Australia from the sufferings of the severe economic 
depression of 1891. It is closely bound up with the early unioni- 
zation of labour and the resort of these organizations to political 
tactics.’ The veteran labour leader and war-time Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Hughes, describes the atmosphere surrounding the 
birth of compulsory arbitration in the words of an eye witness: 


In Australia arbitration legislation came about as a result of a great up- 
heaval, when there had been an appeal to force and the unions were broken, 
beaten, and driven from the field, where they had been unfairly defeated. I 
say unfairly, because the law and all its powers were in the hands of one 
party. The state machinery was controlled by their opponents, the great 
mass of the people having no voice in its control took to politics. They realized 
that the law was all-powerful, and that the people of this country believe 
that the settlement of disputes by law is the better way to adjust the differ- 


ences between employer and employee, and is the greatest assurance that 
Australia will continue a law-abiding community.? 


This description is somewhat coloured by subsequent happen- 
ings. Mr. Hughes’ own state, New South Wales, did not pioneer 
in industrial legislation, and the example of other states was 
at least as powerful a force as any spontaneous popular move- 
ment. The first practical measure was the creation of wages 
boards in Victoria in 1896. This legislation is credited to a 
revolt of the public conscience against revelations of sweating 
in Victorian industries.’ It is noteworthy that it was not due to 
the pressure of trade unionism in politics, but to a genuine 


1). T. Sutcliffe, History of Trade Unionism in Australia. 
2 Commonwealth Parliamentary Reports, 1927-28, Ul, 5030. 
3 A. St. Ledger, Australian Socialism (London, 1909), 79. 
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popular disgust with the results of laissez-faire in the indus- 
trial field. As constituted, these wages boards applied only to 
a few industries, notably, the clothing and furniture trades. An 
official chairman presided over a board representing both em- 
ployers and employees. This board was empowered to fix legal 
wages and other working conditions. Factory inspectors policed 
the wards. Strikes and lock-outs were not made illegal, nor 
were trade unions given any special recognition as representa- 
tives of the employees under the Act.* 

In 1894 more radical legislation had passed through the 
legislature of South Australia, but was some time in going into 
effect. Charles Cameron Kingston, a friend of labour, later 
Minister of Customs in the first Federal Ministry, sponsored a 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, containing the principles of 
the supremacy of law over the disputes between employer and 
employee. Under this Act, however, the awards of the arbitra- 
tion boards bound only the parties to the dispute submitted to it. 

In New South Wales organized labour had invaded the po- 
litical field with startling success. In 1891 trade unionists had 
returned to the legislative assembly thirty-six out of the forty- 
five members endorsed by the Trade Union Council. In 1895 
the growing labour party adopted a new platform in which 
_ compulsory arbitration was a notable plank. The adoption by 
the neighboring dominion of New Zealand of a compulsory 
arbitration court as the coping stone of a system of state con- 
ciliation was a timely encouragement. When the Labour party 
seized the reins of power in 1901 they passed an act called 
Wise’s Act which went further than any legislation in the 
Australian dominions, declaring strikes and lock-outs at all 
times illegal whether or not a‘case was pending before the 
arbitration courts. This legislation is also noteworthy, as, unlike 
that of Victoria and South Australia, it revealed a distinct 
class bias, and as such lay open to attack. 

The Commonwealth of Australia was forged by statesmen 
and people already accustomed to the idea of legislative control 


4Shann, Economic History of Australia (Cambridge University Press, 1930), 300-7. 
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over industrial disputes. Section 51 (XxXxv) of the Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act of 1900 provides that the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth shall have power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Com- 
monwealth with respect to “conciliation and arbitration for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one state.’’ Compulsory arbitration 
proved a major issue in the first parliament of the young nation. 
Edward Barton, the first Prime Minister, attempted to intro- 
duce a bill creating a Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. Resentful of over caution in the framing of 
the measure, Charles Cameron Kingston, Minister of Customs, 
resigned, and brought about the downfall of the ministry. The 
golden-tongued Alfred Deakin and his liberal group suc- 
ceeded to the reins of power, but they ran into opposition over 
the same measure from the Labour party who insisted that 
Commonwealth Arbitration should extend over employees of 
State-owned railways. The Labour party in power for a few 
months was defeated over the same bill. In 1904 the disturbing 
legislation was passed under a coalition of Deakin’s liberals 
and George Reid’s oppositionists. Ihe high hopes with which 
the legislators passed this Act are well illustrated from Mr. 
Deakin’s speech in the Parliament of 1903: 


The object of the measure is to prevent strikes. We now substitute a new 
régime for the reign of violence by endowing the State with power to impose 
within the limits of reason, justice and constitutional government, its de- 
liberate will upon the parties to industrial disputes. . . 

This bill marks, in my opinion, the beginning of a new phase of civiliza- 
tion. It begins the establishment of a people’s peace, under which the conduct 
of industrial affairs in the future may be guided. 

It is the introduction of a new principle which, when it has found its 
proper means of working and of exerting its influences, will prove necessarily 
as great a transformation as the creation of the King’s peace brought in civil 
society. 


The first President of the Commonwealth Court, Henry 
Bourne Higgins, was a great lawyer and a social idealist. To 
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him more than any other man must be ascribed the amazing 
progress of the idea of industrial democracy in Australia. In 
1906 the Commonwealth Parliament passed an excise tariff 
act exempting goods manufactured in Australia “under condi- 
tions as to the remuneration of labour which are declared by 
the President of the Court to be fair and reasonable.” This 
legislation gave the Commonwealth Court power to fix wages 
and working conditions in any manufacturing industry desirous 
of taking advantage of tariff protection. The Unions were not 
slow to take advantage of this possibility of a national wage 
scale. In 1906, in the historic “Harvester Case,” ° Mr. Justice 
Higgins was faced with the task of declaring ex cathedra a legal 
wage rate for all workers engaged in the production of agri- 
cultural machinery throughout Australia. Up to this time 
neither the State acts nor the State courts had visualized the 
conception of a basic wage that would apply as a social mini- 
mum. They had been content to deal with true industrial dis- 
putes. Mr. Higgins created a national social policy of the most 
ambitious character. He did it, however, in the English way 
with the sly cunning worthy of a Common Law judge of Henry 
II’s court. His famous judgment is worth quoting. 


The legislature has not indicated what it means by “fair and reasonable. . .’ 
I do not protest against the difficulty of the problem, but against the con- 
fusion of functions, against the failure to define, and the shifting of legisla- 
tive responsibility. . . The standard of “fair and reasonable” must therefore 
be something other than “the higgling of the market” for labour, and I cannot 
think of any other standard appropriate than the normal needs of the average 
employee, regarded as a human being living in a civilized community. . . 

If instead of individual bargaining one can conceive of a collective agree- 
ment—an agreement between all the employees in a given trade on the one 
side, and all the employers on the other—it seems to me that the framers of 
the agreement would have to take as the first and dominant factor the cost of 
living as a civilised being.® 


In 1908 the “Harvester” judgment was reversed by the High 


5 Ex parte H. V. McKay, 2 Commonwealth Arbitration Reports. 
6 A. St. Ledger, Australian Socialism, appendix F, 268; also see J. Higgins, 4 New 
Province for Law and Order. 
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Court of Australia on the grounds that the Commonwealth 
Parliament had been ultra vires in passing such a statute, evad- 
ing the provisions of Section 51 of the Constitution. The re- 
versal, however, was too late to avert the triumphant spread 
of a basic wage. The principle became the rallying cry of all 
labour groups and received legislative sanction in nearly every 
state. The Industrial Acts of New South Wales, Queensland, 
West Australia, and South Australia forbid a rate of wage to 
be paid under an award or an industrial agreement which is 
lower than the declared State living wage. The Commonwealth 
Bureau of Statistics has prepared yearly since 1913 retail price 
index numbers, and the basic wage fluctuates in accordance 
with changes in these indices. The basic rate is, of course, a mini- 
mum wage for unskilled labour, and the more skilled employees 
are awarded secondary rates based on their skill. 

Mr. Justice Higgins further elaborated the powers of his 
Court to act not only as arbitrator between two warring parties, 
but also to represent the interests of the community as consumers 
in any industrial dispute. In the “Seaman” case, 1911, he de- 
livered this obiter dictum: 


I conceive it to be my duty to consider the interests of the public as well as 
of the seamen. It may be that wages boards, constituted of employers and 
employees, are not under this duty; but this Court, which is neither an 
employer nor an employee but an instrument created by the public to protect 
the public from the evils of industrial warfare, is under such a duty." 


The workings of industrial democracy in Australia have 
been confused and confounded as they have in the United States 
by a conflict of powers between Federal and State jurisdiction 
in industrial matters. The dual systems of regulation have pre- 
vented orderly control and encouraged trade unions to play 
off one Court against another. In the earlier years of Federation 
the High Court of Australia gave interpretations greatly in 
favour of the States, and considerably restricted the powers 
thought to be exercisable by the Commonwealth Court. In a 


7 George Andersen, Fixation of Wages in Australia, 40. 
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recent case, however, it permitted the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration to take jurisdiction in an in- 
dustrial dispute to prescribe conditions of employment in State 
enterprises, such as railways and tramways. Again in the “44 
Hour” case,° known as Cowburn’s case, recently decided, it 
was held that an award of the Federal Arbitration Court over- 
rides even a State statute inconsistent with it. The New South 
Wales Parliament had passed legislation designed to prescribe 
a 44-hour standard in the regulation of hours in that State. In 
Cowburn’s case the High Court held that, since the statute was 
in conflict with the provisions of federal awards that applied 
to employees affected by that legislation, to the extent of that 
conflict the State legislation had no effect. 

The weaknesses of Federal and State control have led to four 
attempts to obtain full powers for the Federal Parliament by 
popular referenda. All have failed, mainly due to the opposi- 
tion of trade unionists who have used state politics to obtain 
concessions denied by the national courts. In 1928 the nationalist 
ministry of Mr. S. M. Bruce amended the Commonwealth Act 
to provide for more conciliation machinery and less legal arbi- 
tration. The compulsory powers remained intact, but the Par- 
liament inserted a proviso that the Court must take into con- 
sideration the probable effect of the award upon the industry 
or industries concerned. Ina previous case Mr. Justice Higgins 
had laid down this dictum as a guide to his Court: 


That if a man cannot maintain his enterprise without cutting down the wages 
which are essential for their living, it would be better that he should abandon 
the enterprise. 


In 1929 the Bruce administration attempted to cut the Gor- 
dian knot by resigning all the Federal powers of arbitration 
to the States. The electorate, fearing that an attack on the 
principle of the basic wage was involved, soundly defeated the 
Nationalist party, and even the Prime Minister lost his seat. 

The controversy between State and Federal powers, though 


8 Cowburn, vs., The Clyde Engineering Works; 37 Commonwealth Law Reports, 466. 
9 Quoted in Benham, Prosperity of Australia, 169. 
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ruinous enough, is in the last analysis a minor matter. The true 
question at issue is whether the daring extension of the social 
control of law over the rewards and conditions of industry, is 
an over-reaching of the power of government. Mechanical 
industry under modern conditions claims to be ruled by certain 
principles of economics beyond the capacity of the civil power 
to alter or control. The Australian experiment defies these 
implacable tendencies in favor of a communal morality that 
is unquestionably a tradition inherited from agrarian ancestors. 
The evidence that might indicate whether their daring is a 
regression doomed to failure, or a true vindication of the power 
of law, is still in the making. Some features of the present con- 
ditions in the country may be sketched out in order that more 
competent observers may give the vital policies concerned the 
close study they deserve. 

Manufacturers, financial interests and the bulk of the school 
economists condemn wage fixation by law as harmful in the 
long run to every class in the community. They point out that 
national production is the true determinant of national income 
and artificial interference tends to reduce and prevent produc- 
tion. Despite these incessant warnings the basic wage policy 
has received from its inception the solid support of an over- 
whelming popular majority. No political party has openly 
dared to attack its foundations. Conservative statesmen are 
sincerely convinced of its essential practicality and justice. The 
point of view of the professional and white collar element is 
well set out by Mr. Latham, attorney-general of the Common- 
wealth, when introducing in 1928 an Amended Arbitration Act: 


The industrial problem cannot be, and never has been considered in Australia 
on a purely economic basis. It has been considered rather on the basis of 
modern ethical and social ideas connected with the distribution of wealth 
in accordance with principles of social justice and human progress. 


Speaking on the same occasion S. M. Bruce, Prime Minister 
from 1919 to 1929, remarked: 


The difficulty of industrial warfare has been faced in most countries of the 
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world, but in Australia we set out to deal with it in, I venture to say, a more 
idealistic and better way than that in which any other country has approached 
it. We determined to adopt the great principle of arbitration. We decided 
to establish authorities that would lay down conditions under which men 
should work, so as to insure decent conditions of industry, and give fair 
opportunities for all. We had the great ambition of preventing conflicts 
between capital and labour, and settling industrial disputes within the law. . . 
Thank God, Australia has passed the stage at which the wages and condi- 
tions of her working people can properly be regarded as a social question. 


On the more practical side we have statistical evidence that 
during the period of 1922-27 the average number of working 
_ days lost in Australia was .71 per wage earner per annum, whilst 
in England for the same period the average was 2.37 per wage 
earner per annum. 

The final evidence as to the wisdom of the policies discussed 
awaits the answer of history in dealing with the Australian 
people and their protected standard of living. The contention 
of the writer is that the Australian Commonwealth offers us 
the boldest experimental solution yet attempted by a democracy 


of the paradox enunciated by Philip Snowden in the following 
terms: 


. the trend of all industrial and social legislation for more than a century 
has been in the direction of the establishment of a living standard, but such 
legislation has not yet been enacted as the result of a clear and definite 
policy.*° 

T. R. ADAM 
Occidental College 


10 Philip Snowden, The Living Wage. 





Laws for the Better Government 
of California, 1848 


Lindley Bynum 


The Huntington Library, in March, 1923, acquired a vol- 
ume of California laws, existence of which prior to that date 
was not generally known. It is the only copy recorded and may 
be the only copy published and bound. It was purchased at the 
sale of the library of William H. Winters, former librarian 
of the New York Law Institute. 

The title-page reads: 

Laws | for the | Better Government of California, | “The 
Preservation of Order, | and the | Protection of the Rights 
of the Inhabitants,” | during the Military Occupation of 
the | Country by the Forces of the | United States. | By 
Authority of R. B. Mason, | Col. 1st U.S. Drags. & Gov- 
ernor. | San Francisco: | Published by S. Brannan. | 1848. 

There are 67 [1] pp.; height, 21 cm. The collation is A-H in 
4s, I in 2. Written from bottom to top of the title-page are the 
words: “Not published in consequence of the news of peace 
I. L. Folsom.” This inscription explains the book’s rarity. 

During the second decade of the nineteenth century, after 
the territory had come under Mexican rule, there began a 
gradual infiltration of Americans into the Department of 
California. As stated by Dr. Robert G. Cleland in his History 
of California: The American Period, these newcomers were 
fur-traders and trappers from the Southwest and seafaring 
men from New England, who established themselves in the 


1A short monograph on this book was written by Mr. Chester March Cate as a 
contribution to Bibliographical Essays: A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames, (Cambridge, 
1924). See also Robert Ernest Cowan, “Bibliographical note” in California Historical 
Society Quarterly, u, [75]-76 (April, 1923). 
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country, married Californian wives, became Mexican citizens, 
and acquired land. They lived in harmony with their neighbors 
and sometimes served their communities in an official capacity 
as regidors or members of the town councils. 

With the advent of the 1840's, there was a marked accelera- 
tion in immigration, an impetus due partly to unrest along the 
old frontier, but chiefly to the efforts of Marsh, Bidwell, Robi- 
doux, and others, who, for reasons patriotic and personal, made 
the first organized efforts to bring American settlers to Cali- 
fornia. As Dr. Cleland points out, the immigrants who now 
arrived were recruited from the western and southwestern 
frontiers and brought with them prejudices against the citizens 
of this new land. They settled, with few exceptions, in the in- 
terior valleys, removed from whatever modifying influence 
regular contacts with the Californians might have had on such 
prejudices. The political instability of the Mexican régime and 
reported threats of forcible expulsion served to increase their 
distrust and produced a state of mind that culminated in the 
Bear Flag revolt of June, 1846. When this newly founded 
“Bear Flag” republic was less than a month old, the Mexican 
War began and with it came military occupation and military 
governors. 

According to international law, an occupying force observes 
the laws of the occupied territory in so far as they are compati- 
ble with accepted ideas of justice and equity. Severe obstacles 
hindered the observance of this practice in California, partly 
because the laws were in a foreign tongue and were not dis- 
seminated. The method of procedure, and the laws themselves, 
seemed wholly arbitrary. The alcalde system, admirable as it 
may have been in the pastoral sociz! scheme of California, was 
highly irksome to the American with his political background 
of legislative checks and trial by jury. Journals and letters of 
the Americans, both of this period and earlier, revealed a 
skepticism or a downright contempt of Mexican laws and 
procedure. 

Obviously, the transfer of the enforcement of these laws to 
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a military governorship, by its nature final and dictatorial, did 
not mitigate this feeling on the part of the inhabitants. With 
the occupation of the territory by the forces of the United 
States, the Americans looked for a speedy appearance of the 
forms of jurisprudence they had known at home. As time passed 
and no change occurred, they became restive and discontented. 
The appointment of Americans as alcaldes in all but a few 
towns did not materially alter this feeling. The popular attitude 
is well indicated by a petition addressed to General Persifer 
Smith by a committee from the “Legislative Assembly” of 
San Francisco, March 10, 1849: 


Before the occupation of this Territory by the United States Naval forces 
of the Pacific squadron, the civic relations of California, in a great measure, 
were abandoned, and the country existed in a state of war. When taken pos- 
session of by the American troops, although the “former usages” were de- 
clared to be in force, yet for some reason they were not promulgated to the 
people. The consequence was that many ministerial and judicial offices, 
necessary for the efficient administration of law and justice, became vacant, 
and have never been revived. The single office of alcalde, however, was 
retained by the military authorities during the war. This office, of Spanish 
creation, having its power, duty and jurisdiction limited and defined by law, 
was, by necessity, in the absence of that law, tacitly permitted to obtain and 
exercise a most extensive and unlimited jurisdiction, wholly incompatible 
with the dictates of both reason and justice, and the increased necessities of 
the people.” 


When, on May 31, 1847, Colonel Richard B. Mason became 
the military governor, he was confronted by many problems. 
The disputes of his predecessors, Kearny, Stockton, and Fré- 
mont, had not raised the esteem for the office in the minds of 
the people. Individual claims against the government were 
clamorous and had to be satisfied. Representatives from many 
nations were entering the country, and the absorption of these 
newcomers together with the interaction of two peoples so 
lately opposing one another in a war was taking place. The new 


2“California and New Mexico. Message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting information in answer to a resolution of the House on the 31st of December, 
1849, on the subject of California and New Mexico,” House Executive Document 17, 
733, 31 Cong., 1 sess. 
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governor was clearly in sympathy with the wishes of the settlers 
but was greatly handicapped, both by the limits of his position 
and by the lack of any laws on which to base a workable code. 
Writing to Assistant Surgeon J. S. Griffin, Judge Advocate 
in Los Angeles, on October 20, 1847, W. T. Sherman said: 


I send herewith certified extracts from the statutes of Missouri, and 
digest of the laws of Texas, defining and punishing the crime of burglary.. 
These are the only law books I have access to, that treat of the subject.® 


In the same letter he complained of the difficulties of enforce- 
ment, citing a case in which the penalty had been incarceration 
in a state prison “when strictly speaking, there is not such a 
thing within thousands of miles.” 

This state of affairs, already difficult, was further compli- 
cated by the discovery of gold, in January, 1848. The effect, 
relatively slow at the start, was rapid once it got under way. 
Interest was quickening in April; by May it is estimated that 
the miners numbered 800; in June, according to Larkin, there 
were 2,000. Towns were largely depopulated. On May 29, the 
Californian issued an “extra” with the following announce- 
ment: 


To our readers: With this slip ceases for the present, the publication of 
the Californian—... The majority of our subscribers and many of our 
advertising patrons have closed their doors and places of business and left 
town, and we have received one order after another conveying the pleasant 
request that “the printer will please stop my paper” or “my advertisement, 
as I am about leaving for Sacramento.”. . . The whole country, from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles and from the sea shore to the base of the Sierra 
Nevada, resounds with the sordid cry of “gold! gold!! GOLD!!!” while the 
field is left half planted, the house half built, and everything neglected but 
the manufacture of shovels and pickaxes. . . 


Obviously, the concentration of population in places far 
removed from the machinery of government and the ordinary 
restraints of community life and custom, presented a serious 
problem in social adjustment. The demand for a new system 


3 [bid., 403. 
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of laws and law enforcement became more insistent. The files 
of the California Star and the Californian for the months of 
February and March contain many editorials and communica- 
tions reflecting the impatience of the people over the delay. 

By the middle of April, Governor Mason was evidently 
working toward a solution of the problem. Editorials in the 
California Star of April 22 and the Californian of April 26 
said that official attention was being given the legal situation. 
On May 3, the Californian announced that it had been “in- 
formed that Gov. Mason has relinquished the project of a civil 
organization. . .” This news apparently aroused a storm of 
protest, for the issue of May 17 discussed the subject at length 
and advised the people to “forward their petitions to the Gov- 
ernor. . .” 

Sam Brannan, in an editorial in the California Star of May 
20, scored the delay and restated the necessity of action, closing 
his plea with the declaration: 


The people of this territory are now awaiting the promised administra- 
tion of decisive law. — They require it — they expect it, and to it they are 
entitled. 


On May 21, Governor Mason took steps to bring his new 
laws into being. In a letter of that date written to Captain J. L. 
Folsom, at San Francisco, he said: 


I send Mr. Hartnell, the government interpreter, to San Francisco, to 
attend to the correct printing of the Spanish translation of some laws, &c., 
that I intend to publish.* 


On May 31, he wrote to Stephen C. Foster, Alcalde, Los 
Angeles: 


The subject which you present, of the want of a proper jail, and the funds 
to erect one, has been anticipated, and will be fully met in some laws which 
a few days since were sent to San Francisco to be printed.® 


On the following day, he concluded a letter to John Townsend, 


4 Ibid., 555. 
5 Ibid., 558. 
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first Alcalde at San Francisco, with the following short para- 
graph: 


‘There are now in progress of printing some laws touching the settlement 
of estates, &c.; and therefore the bond spoken of above should be expressly 
conditioned that the accountability, settlement, &c., should be in accordance 
with such laws as are now, or may be hereafter, applicable to such accounta- 
bility and settlement.® 


There now followed a period of nearly two months without 
a trace of the laws. The Californian and the California Star 
had closed their doors for the time being, and it was very diffi- 
cult to find a printer. Some progress must have been made, 
however, for by July 28, writing to W. D. M. Howard, at San 
Francisco, the Governor said: 


As soon as I can get the laws, now being printed in San Francisco, a 
court will be organized for that district, if I can find a suitable person for 
the judge, having jurisdiction to all that relates of administrators and the 
settlement of the estates of deceased persons. 


On August 1, Lieutenant H. W. Halleck, for Governor Mason, 
addressed the following letter to Major James A. Hardie, at 
San Francisco: 


In reply to your letter of July 28th, relative to the settlement of the estate 
of the late William A. Leidesdorff, I am directed to inform you that as soon 
as the printing of the laws can be completed, a court will be organized which 
can take cognizance of this matter. The organization of a court will be 
made with the least possible delay. 

Will you recommend some suitable person for first judge or prefect of 
the San Francisco district? The governor wishes you to hurry the printing 
as much as possible.® 


Notification of the ratification of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo arrived August 6, and on the following day the Gov- 
ernor proclaimed the news to the people, at the same time 
expressing the belief that the United States would, without 
delay, put an orderly government into effect in California. 


6 Ibid., 559. 
7 Ibid., 582. 
8 Ibid., 586. 
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The new laws did not find their way into print until too late. 


The Californian of August 14 contained the following notice 
to this effect: 


Laws. — Governor Mason has had printed both in the English and Spanish 
languages, a code of laws for the better government of the territory of Cali- 
fornia, — the preservation of order and the protection of the rights of the 
inhabitants, during the military occupation of the country by the U.S. forces. 


It is reasonably certain, however, that the laws were never 
available for sale. In a letter dated October 24, 1848, to L. W. 
Hastings, at Coloma, the Governor stated: 


I had prepared a code of laws, and a judicial organization; and, although 
they were sent to the press in due season, I did not succeed in getting them 
printed before I received official notification of the ratification of the treaty 


of peace between the two republics, owing to the stopping of the presses upon 
the discovery of the gold mines, &c.® 


The Alta Californian, June 14, 1849, published an article, 
headed “Gen. Riley’s Proclamation,” explaining: 


Under the military government of Gov. Mason, that officer had prepared 
and printed a volume of “Laws for the better government of California.” . . 
It was issued from the press a few days before the news of peace and in 


consequence of that news Gov. Mason never published nor attempted to 
enforce these laws. 


It may logically be concluded that the copy of the Mason 
code now in the Huntington Library was saved by Captain 
Folsom for his own use, as a curiosity, or for some less obvious 
reason. This copy apparently includes the complete English 
section of the publication. 

The code, under its twenty-seven headings (printed in 
italics) , is summarized, in part, below: 

1. ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES; 13 sections. 

Laws and usages hitherto prevailing in California to 
remain in force, in so far as they do not contravene the 
new laws. Prefects to grant letters testamentary and of 
administration. Procedure in case of default. 

9 Dbid., 677. 
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ATTACHMENTS FOR OBTAINING SATISFACTION OF DEBTS ; 

22 sections. 

Debtors owing $50 or more to be subject (in 5 instances, 
as set out) to attachment suit in circuit court. Rules for 
filing of suit, giving of bond, disposition of writs of attach- 
ment, and procedure of parties involved. 


. ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND CIRCUIT ATTORNEYS; 7 sections. 


Attorney-general and circuit attorneys to be appointed 
by governor. Duties of each defined and salaries fixed. 
CLERKS OF SUPERIOR AND CIRCUIT COURTS; 7 sections. 

Each prefect to appoint a clerk. Clerks of circuit courts 
to be ex officio clerks of superior court. Clerks to record 
judgments and other court proceedings and to attest pro- 
cesses. 

CONSTABLES; 4 sections. 

Constables to be appointed by prefect. Bond set and 
duties defined. 

COURTS AND JUDICIAL POWERS; 48 sections. 

Judges of superior court to be ex officio judges of re- 
spective circuit courts and to select chief justice and first 
and second associate justices. 

The territory (Upper California) to be divided into 3 
judicial circuits: northern, composed of Sonoma and Sac- 
ramento counties; middle, Santa Clara and Monterey; and 
southern, Santa Barbara and Los Angeles. Sonoma County 
to be bounded on west by sea, and to comprise area lying 
north of San Francisco Bay and west of ridge dividing 
waters of Napa and Sacramento rivers. Sacramento County 
to be bounded on south by Suisun Bay and Cosumnes River 
east of Sacramento River, and to comprise area drained 
by waters of the Sacramento, north of county’s southern 
boundary. Santa Clara County to be bounded on west by 
sea, and to comprise area lying south of Sacramento County 


and San Francisco Bay and north of Pajaro River and of | 


a line running due east from its head. Monterey County 
to be bounded on west by sea, and to comprise area lying 
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south of Santa Clara County and north of San Miguel 
Mission. Santa Barbara County to be bounded on west by 
sea, and to comprise area lying south of Monterey County, 
including San Miguel Mission, and north of Santa Clara 
River and of a line running east from its northeasternmost 
drain. Los Angeles County to be bounded on west by sea, 
and to comprise area lying south of Santa Barbara County 
and north of line dividing Upper from Lower California. 

Two courts yearly to be held in each county of each 
circuit; one annual session of superior court, composed of 
the 3 circuit judges, to be held at Monterey. 

Prefects, one in each county, to be appointed by governor 
for terms of 2 years. Four terms of prefect’s court to be 
held in each county annually. Prefect’s duties to include: 
exclusive original jurisdiction in all cases relative to pro- 
bate of wills; granting of letters testamentary and of ad- 
ministration; appointment of guardians; binding out of 
apprentices; allowance of accounts of executors, admini- 
strators, and guardians, together with determination of 
controversies and litigation; superintendence of public 
roads; supervision of vagrants; and appellate jurisdiction 
from alcaldes’ judgments in cases involving not more than 
$50 (appeals to circuit courts allowable from prefects’ 
judgments, but judgments final in cases of appeal from 
alcaldes’ decisions). 

Alcaldes, not exceeding 5 in each county, to be appointed 
by governor for terms of 2 years. Alcaldes to have jurisdic- 
tion over: actions founded on bonds or other contracts and 
not involving more than $90; actions for trespass and for 
injuries to persons or to real or personal property, involving 
damages not in excess of $50; and confessions involving 
not more than $100. Alcaldes’ issuance of summonses, and 
subsequent action of parties summoned. When parties first 
appear, alcalde, on application of defendant, may require 
plaintiff to make brief oral statement of his demand. Pro- 
visions for subpenaing of witnesses and adjournment of 
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cases. When parties appear for trial before alcalde, case 
to be determined by him according to equity and good con- 
science. Either party to any case before an alcalde may 
demand trial by a jury of 6 persons. 

COSTS IN CIVIL AND CRIMINAL ACTIONS; 19 sections. 

Costs in civil actions to be paid by party against whom 
judgment is given; in criminal cases, to be adjudged against 
person convicted, or, in case of acquittal, to be paid by 
person instituting action. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS; 93 sections, in 3 articles. 

Crimes defined and penalties prescribed, ranging from 
death, in case of wilful murder, to fines, imprisonment, or 
whipping, or some combination of these latter punishments. 
For example, larceny or theft to incur “not less than twenty 
nor more than fifty stripes, well laid on his bare back,” a 
fine not exceeding $500, and imprisonment for not more 
than a year. 

DECISIONS OF SUPERIOR COURT; 5§ sections. 

Attorney-general to be ex officio reporter of decisions 
and opinions of superior court. Opinion of court always 
to be in writing and to contain full clear statement of case. 
EXECUTIONS OF JUDGMENTS REN DERED; II sections. 

Execution to be against goods, chattels, lands (except 
in cases of executions from alcaldes), and body of defend- 
ant. Defendant to be arrested if there is not sufficient prop- 
erty to satisfy claim. Proviso that defendant, upon filing, 
within 5 days, true statement of his assets, to be released; 
but, in case of falsification, to be rearrested for perjury. 
Provision for disposal of attached property. 

FEES OF PUBLIC OFFICERS; 10 sections. 

Fees prescribed for various acts of all public officials; 
prefect’s salary stipulated. 

GUARDIANS OF PERSONS OR ESTATES; 7 sections. 

Guardians to be required to give bond and to be held 
accountable to prefects, to whom they are to make annual 
settlements and reports. 
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HABEAS CORPUS; 6 sections. 

Rules for granting writs of habeas corpus. 
JAILS AND JAILORS; § sections. 

A jail to be established in each county; $1,000 to be pro- 
vided from military fund for its erection. Sheriffs to act as 
jailors. [f person confined in jail on civil process has neither 
money nor property to provide for his maintenance, plain- 
tiff in case to be assessed 30 cents a day therefor. 

JURORS FOR GRAND AND PETIT JURIES; II sections. 

Grand jury to number not less than 8; petit jury, not less 
than 6. Rules governing subpenas, jury procedure, and 
penalties. 

PRACTICE AT LAW IN CIVIL SUITS; 17 sections. 

All actions brought in circuit court to be commenced by 
petition containing plain statement of names of parties, 
cause of action, and relief sought; petition to be sworn to 
before clerk of circuit court by plaintiff and filed in office 
of clerk. Upon filing of petition, clerk to issue citation 
which is to be duly executed. Creditor whose demand is 
$50 Or more may sue out writ of capias in circuit court; 
suits for less than $50 may be started in same manner be- 
fore alcaldes. Writ of capias to be served by taking into 
custody and holding person against whom it is made, but 
bond or security for freedom to be allowable. 

All appeals from inferior tribunals to prefects or circuit 
courts to be tried anew on their merits. 

PRACTICE AT LAW IN CRIMINAL CASES; 36 sections. 

Procedure in complaints; courts to which cases are to 
be assigned; bails, examinations, and recognizances; dis- 
charge of cases; indictments; where trials to be held in 
reference to county boundaries; and challenge of jurors. 

Person indicted for offence and committed to prison, 
but not brought to trial before end of second term of court 
held after finding of indictment, to be entitled to discharge 
(unless delay was on his application). 

RECORDS AND SEALS; 5 sections. 
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Superior, circuit, and prefects’ courts each to keep a 
seal and record of proceedings. 
RECORDERS; 21 sections. 

Clerks of circuit courts to be ex officio recorders in their 
respective counties and to maintain offices at respective 
county seats. Clerks’ bonds to be not less than $1500 nor 
more than $10,000. 

TRESPASS; 5 sections. 

Trespass defined and penalties prescribed. 
VENUE; 32 sections. 

Grounds and procedure for change of venue set out. All 
costs and expenses involved to be paid by petitioner. Pen- 
alty for failure to pay such costs to be 50% increase of 
amount. 

REVENUE; 31 sections. 

All distillers of spirituous liquors, dramshop keepers, 
proprietors of billiard halls or bowling alleys, grocers, and 
merchants to be licensed. For merchants, fees to be on 
graduated scale, based on amounts of merchandise received 
for sale during 6 months prior to granting of license. 
SHERIFFS; 7 sections. 

Governor to appoint a sheriff in each county for term of 
1 year. Duties set out. Sheriff to be ex officio collector for 
his county. 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT; 23 sections. 

Territorial treasurer and auditor to be appointed by 
governor, to maintain their offices at seat of government, 
and to give bond for at least $3,000. 

Auditor of public accounts to audit, adjust, and settle all 
claims against territory, drawing all treasury warrants and 
specifying therein fund from which payment is to be made. 
Treasurer to receive payments to territory and to make 
disbursements upon treasury warrants. All transactions of 
both auditor and treasurer to be very carefully checked. 
County treasurers to be appointed by prefects. Collectors, 
sheriffs, clerks, constables, and other persons chargeable 
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with county monies to render their accounts to, and settle 
with, prefects’ courts at each session thereof. 
25. WATER COURSES, STOCK MARKS, ETC. [brands, horses, in- 
closures, commons, and arbitrations]; 1 section. 

Laws heretofore in force to continue, in so far as they do 
not conflict with the new laws; but duties and powers 
hitherto in hands of ayuntamientos to be transferred to 
alcaldes and prefects of the several counties. 

26. WITNESSES; 3 sections. 
Subpenas for witnesses to be issued by courts. 
27. MISCELLANEOUS; 3 sections. | 

Salaries of judges of superior court, attorney-general, 
territorial treasurer, and auditor to be payable quarterly 
out of military-contributions fund. Prefects’ salaries to 
be paid at like intervals, one-half from military-contribu- 
tions fund and one-half from county treasuries. Circuit 
attorneys’ salaries also to be paid quarterly, one-half from 
military-contributions fund and one-half from territorial 
treasury. 
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The United States and Sino-Korean Relations, 
1885-1887 


Harold J. Noble 


Both because of a not unnatural indifference to Korean 
affairs, and of preoccupation elsewhere, the specific policy of 
the United States in regard to Korea during the eighties was 
peculiarly personal in its application. The American govern- 
ment saw its Korea policy as a part of a general Oriental policy 
whereby the United States supported, feebly often enough, the 
independence of Far Eastern states as the best protection to the 
interests of an American nation which did not wish to acquire 
any territory in the Far East, but whose major interests there 
were distinctly commercial and philanthropic. Under these 
conditions the work of individuals in the American legation 
in Seoul, Korea, came to have an unusual importance. 

The time from December, 1884, to June, 1887, is a strikingly 
individualistic period. During that period the most important 
American representative at the Seoul court, Lieutenant George 
Clayton Foulk, U.S.N., acting under the most general of in- 
structions, worked ably to maintain American interests and 
traditions in Korea. Although Foulk was quite the equal of 
any American diplomat in the Far East, he was unable single- 
handed to support his position against the studied policy of the 
Chinese government, so ably represented by the clever Yuan 
Shi-k’ai, later president of the Chinese Republic.’ 


1 For an extensive treatment of this subject, see Harold J. Noble, “Korea and Her 
Relations with the United States before 1895,” mss. (1931, in University of California 
library), 173-313. It is dealt with in part, also, by Tyler Dennett in “Early American 
Policy in Korea, 1883-1887,” Political Science Quarterly, xxxvi, 82-103 (1923). For a 
concise biography of Foulk see Harold J. Noble, “George Clayton Foulk,” Dictionary of 
American Biography, V, 579-580. The documents on which this article is based are in 
the archives of the former American legation in Seoul, Korea, and will be cited as Seoul 
Legation Correspondence (S.L.C.). 
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To understand the problem one must know both Foulk and 
the instructions which guided his conduct. Lieutenant George 
C. Foulk of the United States Navy was only twenty-nine years 
old when he took charge of the American legation in Seoul 
on January 12, 1885. He had shown brilliance during his train- 
ing at the naval academy, especially in the field of mathematics; 
and, during two subsequent two-year cruises in the Far East, 
he had gained the respect and support of the commanding 
admirals, both because of his penetrating mind and because of 
his linguistic ability. When he returned to Washington from 
Japan via Siberia in 1882, he had acquired a reading and 
speaking knowledge of Japanese, and a basic reading knowl- 
edge of Chinese. We know that he carried on many of his 
language lessons in the tea and geisha houses of Nagasaki, that 
city made famous in a somewhat similar connection by Pierre 
Loti. Whatever the methods he employed in his studies, it is 
certainly true that by the end of his second cruise he had ac- 
quired an unusual knowledge of and affection for the Japanese 
and for all Orientals. 

When the first Korean mission to the United States was in 
America, during September and October, 1883, Foulk was 
attached to the mission; and at the request of its chief member, 
Prince Min Yong Ik, he was sent to Korea as naval attaché 
at a time when there were no similar American officers in either 
Tokyo or Peking.’ Foulk was so charming of manner, so strik- 
ing in appearance, and withal possessed of such a clarity of 
mind that it was a rare person, whether of the demi-monde 
in Nagasaki or the formal diplomatic world in Seoul, who 
could withstand either the appeal of his appearance or of his 
intellect and character. 

Foulk remained as naval attaché during a most disturbed 
period from May to December, 1884. For a time in the latter 
month he was put in temporary charge of the legation, and on 
January 12, 1885, was left in complete charge until the govern- 
ment at Washington should see fit to relieve him. The minister 


2 Cf. Harold J. Noble, “The Korean Special Mission to the United States in 1883,” 
Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, xvi, 1-27. 
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himself returned to the United States to resign his onerous 
appointment.* Therefore, this young man of twenty-nine be- 
came both the chief and the sole representative of the United 
States of America at the Seoul court, which has been charac- 
terized by one of the ablest American diplomatic historians 
as the most slippery post in Asia.* At the time he took charge, 
Sino-Japanese relations over Korea were so strained that war 
between the two nations was being freely predicted. 

To evaluate Foulk’s conduct and services, one must know 
his instructions, Since he never was given a new set of instruc- 
tions, he was expected to conduct himself according to those 
of the man whom he had relieved. From time to time the secre- 
tary of state did express approval of his conduct, and this 
approval might be considered in the light of continuing in- 
structions. The terms of the treaty of May 22, 1882, must also 
be considered as part of the instructions guiding the American 
representative in Seoul. Taking up these several documents 
in reverse order, we find that the United States had signed a 
treaty of amity and commerce as with an independent state, 
Korea.” The treaty was predicated upon an assumption of 
Korean independence, and it was upon this assumption that 
Foulk had to mould his own conduct. Without different instruc- 
tions, he could not admit of Chinese suzerainty over Korea 
while maintaining his legation and acting under the Korean- 
American treaty. The dispatches from the American secre- 
taries of state to Foulk were distinctly those of approbation 
for his conduct. Therefore, he must be praised for following 
the policies approved of by his superiors. In such circum- 
stances, the later conduct of the department of state must receive 
the severest censure, since the members of that department had 
not given Foulk any warning that his actions were in any way 


3 Foote to Frelinghuysen, no. 143, January 10, 1885, U.S. Foreign Relations ; Foulk to 
Bingham, no. 7, February 6, 1885; Bingham to Foulk, February 16, 1885; Frelinghuysen 
to Foote, no. 27, February 4, 1885, S.L.C. 

4 Tyler Dennett, loc. cit., 86. 

5 China, Imperial Maritime Customs, iii. Misc. ser., no. 19, Treaties, Regulations, 
etc., between Corea and other Powers, 1876-1889 (Shanghai, 1891). 
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contrary to policy. The original instructions to Minister Lucius 
H. Foote, for whom Foulk took charge, contained reference 
to several subjects which were no longer pertinent by 188s. 
But Minister Foote was warned of the delicate relations be- 
tween Korea, China, and Japan, and of China’s conduct in 
asserting, indirectly, her suzerainty over Korea. Specifically, 
and in detail, Minister Foote was informed that the United 
States government considered Korea to be independent, while 
Sino-Korean relations were no concern of the United States 
unless they interfered with American treaty rights.*° To sum- 
marize all these instructions, one may say that Foulk was to 
consider the Korean government independent under the laws 
of nations, that he was to act warily so as not to give offense to 
China, but that he could not admit of Chinese suzerainty over 
Korea while acting as the direct diplomatic representative of 
the United States at the Seoul court. 

Sino-Japanese-Korean relations, and Anglo-Russo-Korean 
relations are outside the purview of this short paper, although 
in them Foulk played a significant part and gained the un- 
shakeable confidence of the Korean king. He did so not by 
intrigue, but openly. He showed himself unique in contrast to 
his diplomatic colleagues in refraining from tendering advice 
unless it had been asked. The king’s faith in him was to make 
him anathema to the Chinese after the arrival in Korea on 
October 3, 1885, of Yuan Shi-k’ai, Chinese Resident.’ Like 
Foulk, Yuan Shi-k’ai was young, vigorous, and active. Unlike 
Foulk he had positive support from his home government, 
being the most trusted and efficient assistant of the great viceroy, 
Li Hung Chang. All historical evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that Yuan Shi-k’ai was sent to Korea to bring the semi- 
independent kingdom back under Chinese control. He rapidly 
acquired an ascendancy over the Korean foreign office, making 
of its officers so much his puppets that their own king could 
not trust them. The British representative in Korea, a consul- 


6 Frelinghuysen to Foote, no. 3, March 17, 1883, S.L.C. 
7 Foulk to Bayard, no. 237, October 14, 1885, U.S. Foreign Relations, 356 ff. 
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general, who was a subordinate of the British minister in 
Peking, supported Yuan’s program. The Germans for the most 
part were indifferent, being represented by a consul, who re- 
ported directly to his home government. The French were 
represented by a commissioner who also was inactive in signifi- 
cant affairs. The Russians naturally supported the thesis of 
Korean independence, but usually until the building of the 
Siberian railroad did not care to get embroiled with China. 
The Japanese were positive in their contention that Korea was 
independent, as they had stated in their treaty of 1876, but 
between 1885 and 1889 they were too preoccupied with do- 
mestic affairs to spare much attention for Korea. In compari- 
son, Foulk stood out as the chief antagonist to Yuan Shi-k’ai, 
not wittingly, but because of instructions, his influence with 
the king, and his personal strength of character. Only by ad- 
mitting Yuan Shi-k’ai’s claim that Korea was subordinate to 
the Chinese Empire could Foulk have maintained cordial 
_ Official relations with the representative of China, and it was 
just this admission that he was prevented from making by the 
nature of his orders. Foulk was an officer of the United States 
Navy, and he took his orders seriously. The result was a series 
of clashes, part of which will be detailed in brief, and which 
ended in the extinction of the career of a man who in ability 
as in character was much the superior of most Americans who 
have held diplomatic office in the Far Fast. 

Almost immediately after Yuan’s arrival, Foulk was placed 
in a position of unintentional opposition, for the two Americans 
who came to Korea at about the same time as Yuan to assist 
in bringing Korea under Chinese influence, namely the foreign 
adviser, Judge O. N. Denny, and the commissioner of customs, 
Mr. H. F. Merrill, being American citizens, consulted Foulk 
for advice and information, and the information was naturally 
of a nature to support the thesis of Korean independence. 
Denny came to be an open critic of Yuan Shi-k’ai and China’s 
program, while Merrill, if he did not act so openly and im- 
pulsively, did not become the expected tool of the Chinese 
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representative.*° Of course, Foulk was blamed, especially since 
the king of Korea made no secret of his pleasure in Foulk’s at- 
titude and of his desire to secure positive American support for 
Korean independence from China. As a part of this program, 
the king had secured arms from America, three American drill 
masters, and had tried to encourage American capitalists to 
invest extensively in Korea as a means of arousing American 
governmental interest in that country. Had American capital 
been in need of investments abroad during the eighties as much 
as it is today, the modern history of Korea might have been 
very different. 

That Foulk was well aware of the dangerous situation in 
which he was placed, and wished himself well out of it, is 
shown by his dispatch of November 25, 1885, to the secretary 
of state.° 


{These facts]. . . will illustrate the embarrassing positions in which I 
am constantly being placed in Korea, and I may trust will show how great 
the necessity for my being most explicitly instructed by the Government. 
Because I am able to communicate with Koreans perhaps more readily than 
other foreign representatives here, and of my long residence in Korea, and 
the very favor in which I stand with a large body of the leading officials, 
I am forced into a prominence hardly commensurate with such prudence and 
far-sightedness as I may have acquired in my short experience in diplo- 
matic duty. 


Unfortunately, Lieutenant Foulk was going to have to exer- 
cise his own judgment with little advice from Washington 
during the remainder of his service in Korea. ‘ 

We have seen that Foulk was persona grata to the king, both 
because of his constant sympathy and understanding and be- 
cause he represented a policy which while it was based on an 
assumption of Korean independence could not be charged with 
any aim of territorial aggrandizement. Equally as Foulk was 
in the good graces of the king, he became objectionable to the 
Chinese. Technically, and from the point of view of Western 


8 Cf. O. N. Denny, “China and Corea,” a pamphlet printed in the Congressional 
Record, 50 Cong., 1 sess., XIX, 8135-8140 (18838). 
® No. 255, to Bayard, S.L.C. 
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international law, since China had more than once refused re- 
sponsibility for the acts of the Korean state, Korea was an 
independent nation.”® But historically, and in consideration of 
the actualities of the private relations of the two governments, 
Korea was distinctly in a position of vassalage to China. These 
latter facts had been ignored or had not been properly under- 
stood when the United States entered into treaty relations with 
Korea and had sent a minister to that country. Nevertheless, 
they were facts which had to be considered by any American 
representative in that country so long as his government chose 
to maintain the thesis of Korean independence. Under such 
circumstances, Foulk was placed in a more than embarrassing 
position, from which he could be released only by a change in 
his instructions or by his withdrawal from the country. To the 
Chinese, undoubtedly, Foulk was anathema, not so much for 
any particular acts, as for the moral support which his character 
and his presence in Seoul gave to the Korean king. Consequently 
the Chinese government moved to have him recalled under 
circumstances which would make plain to all that China con- 
trolled the government of Korea. 

Foulk made several efforts to be relieved, partly because of 
his embarrassed financial position, partly because of his poor 


10In his Americans in Eastern Asia, 451, Tyler Dennett makes quite clear Korea’s 
position in relation to China from the Western legal point of view. He ignores China’s 
historically suzerain position. W. W. Rockhill, China’s Intercourse with Korea from the 
XVth Century to 1895 (pamphlet, London, 1905), gives a brief summary of these re- 
lations. 

China’s method of exercising her suzerain control seems peculiar to Occidentals, and 
is not in accord with their own concepts. It included the sending of tributary embassies 
to Peking, the use of the Chinese calendar by the vassal government, the investiture 
of the vassal sovereign by the Chinese Emperor, and the sending of embassies from 
China on special occasions: to invest the vassal king with the rights of office, to legalize 
royal marriages, and to convey condolences upon the death of the more important 
members of the royal family. The last occasion before 1890 for the sending of such an 
embassy to Korea was in 1866 upon the accession of the king to the throne. The last 
occasion was in 1890 after the death of the Queen Dowager, when the Chinese embassy 
was received by the King of Korea with all the ceremonial required of a vassal of the 
Chinese Emperor. For an account of the 1866 embassy see Koei-Ling, Journal d’une 
mission en Corée (1866), F. Scherzer, translator, Paris, 1877. For an extensive descrip- 
tion of the 1890 mission see Heard to Blaine, no. 86, November 17, 1890, and enclosures, 
S.L.C. 
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health and the strain of carrying on the duties of his office 
unaided, and partly to escape the false position in which his 
own government, unwittingly, and the Chinese government, 
wittingly, was placing him.” He was left at his post until the 
summer of 1886, however, whether from negligence or because 
his superiors did not care to have a man of ministerial rank 
occupying so prominent a position while they were yet un- 
decided in their policies. Whatever the causes, he was not 
relieved until the arrival on June 8, 1886, of Minister William 
H. Parker of San Francisco. Shortly thereafter Foulk left 
Korea on leave, his first vacation from his lonely post in eigh- 
teen months, for rest and recuperation near Nagasaki. Mean- 
while, the king asked privately, and then officially, that Foulk 
take service as his adviser in foreign affairs, a request which, 
without committing himself, Foulk was careful to refer to his 
government.” 

The possibility of having as adviser in foreign affairs this 
man who already was so well informed on Korean govern- 
mental matters and who had such a wide and cordial acquain- 
tance among Koreans of the official classes necessitated prompt 
action on the part of the Chinese government. This action was 
to show with finality that Korea was subservient to China, and 
that the American government was quite willing to sacrifice 
a loyal and able officer to maintain unruffled friendship with 
the government of China. 

In the interim, Captain Parker had shown himself incapable 
of carrying on his duties because of his inability to hold the 
very ample supplies of liquors with which he tried to fortify 
himself at his isolated post. Therefore Foulk suddenly was 
ordered back to Seoul to relieve Parker. He did all that he 
could to make the Minister’s departure as dignified as was 
possible under those circumstances, but by September 3, 1886, 
he again found himself alone, in charge of the legation.” He 
literally had worn himself out in the service of his government, 


11 Cf, Foulk to Bayard, no. 279, October 21, 1885, S.L.C. 
12 Parker to Bayard, no. 7, June 13; no. 10, July 1, 1886, S.L.C. 
13 Foulk to Bayard, no. 2, September 7, 1886, S.L.C. 
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doing the work of many men, alone, unsupported, severely 
weakened by dysentery and malaria. Upon his return to his 
post he had received no new instructions beyond the telegraphic 
orders to relieve the convivial Captain Parker. The king’s 
request for his services, which had been duly sent to Washing- 
ton, remained unanswered, and Foulk almost daily was em- 
barrassed by inquiries as to the probable conduct of both himself 
and his government. Naturally, the prolonged silence at Wash- 
ington seemed to place him in a light of insignificance in the 
eyes of his own government.“ Finally Foulk telegraphed to 
the secretary of state briefly stating his position and asking a 
leave of absence. Bayard promptly cabled to Minister Denby 
at Peking to send a relief, who arrived in Seoul on December 
g, 1886. After its prolonged silence, the department took an 
oppositely sudden action. 

Foulk went on leave to Japan in January, 1887, returning to 
Seoul to resume his duties as naval attaché on March 13, 1887. 
His relief at Seoul, W. W. Rockhill, of China fame, remained 
until March 31, 1887, when Hugh Anderson Dinsmore of 
Arkansas, a man both of ability and a member of the legal 
profession, arrived in Seoul as minister plenipotentiary and 
consul-general. 

Before Foulk originally had taken charge of the legation, 
he had made several country trips and also had made extensive 
inquiries into Korean political conditions. As a result of his 
investigations he had made certain reports, which were sent 
to Washington by his then superior, Minister Foote. With 
amazing obtuseness, the department of state in 1885 had pub- 
lished those parts of his reports which praised men who by that 
time officially were stigmatized as traitors, and in which he 
truthfully characterized certain high officials whose characters 
could not well bear publicity. But, worst blunder of all, they had 
printed his remarks about the poor mental and physical de- 
velopment of the crown prince, who was a product of a consan- 
guineous marriage. 





14 Same to same, no. 24, November 25, 1886, S.L.C. 
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The North China Daily News of Shanghai, on November 
15, 16, and 17, 1886, had printed garbled accounts of these 
reports from Foreign Relations. Despite the fact that the Ko- 
rean king and the high Korean officer most interested attached 
no unfriendly motives to Foulk’s report, the president of the 
Korean foreign office, who had not been treated too happily 
in the original dispatch, and who was definitely under the 
influence of Yuan Shi-k’ai, tried to get Rockhill to have the 
articles in the Shanghai paper changed. Naturally the latter 
refused any responsibility for articles on Korea in the public 
press of a foreign country, especially since Foulk had had 
nothing to do with their appearance. Since the king was on such 
friendly terms with Foulk, it appears that some other strong 
influence was striving to bring an issue against him, and this 
influence could only have been that of Yuan Shi-k’ai. The king 
went out of his way publicly to express his high regard for 
Foulk, however, and the matter was dropped temporarily.” 

While Foulk was absent in Japan, the Korean king pro- 
ceeded with his plans to make him adviser in foreign affairs, 
having a house built, and otherwise preparing for his comfort. 
He did all this with Foulk’s assurance that he would accept 
the appointment only with the approval of the United States 
department of state.*® 

Minister Dinsmore scarcely had been settled in his office 
before he was approached with proposals to have Foulk sent 
out of the country. The president of the foreign office, who had 
retracted his earlier charges, returned to attack again, and 
finally asked Foulk’s recall. Blandly ignoring his previous 
withdrawal in writing of all charges against Foulk, the Korean 
official became more and more insulting in the language of his 
correspondence, so that in the end Dinsmore refused to have 
further communication with him until he had heard from 
Washington.*’ 


15 Rockhill to Bayard, no. 52, January 24, 1887; and Kim Yun Sik to Rockhill, March 
28, 1887, S.L.C. 

16 Dinsmore to Bayard, no. 14, May 3, 1887, S.L.C. 

17 Kim Yun Sik to Dinsmore, May 1; Dinsmore to Kim, May 2; Kim to Dinsmore, 
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At the same time there was much discussion of Foulk in 
Peking, where there was a growing fear that through the in- 
fluence of her friends Korea might assert her independence.* 
It was a matter of common knowledge that the Korean foreign 
office was an organization distinctly subservient to Yuan Shi- 
k’ai, and there can be little doubt that Yuan was the principal 
agent in the removal of Foulk from Korea, although he care- 
fully remained in the background. Naturally, since the Korean 
government, in the person of the president of the foreign office, 
had asked for Foulk’s recall, Yuan refused to be drawn openly 
into the controversy.’ Yuan Shi-k’ai was a very able man. 

Not being successful in their attack on Foulk through the 
Korean foreign office and the American legation in Seoul, 
however, the Chinese transferred their efforts to Washington, 
with most gratifying success for themselves. There the Chinese 
Chargé d'affaires made both oral and written representations 
to Secretary Bayard, on the basis of telegrams from Li Hung 
Chang, to the effect that Foulk, with Korean revolutionaries, 
was plotting a rebellion against China, and that the American 
ministers both in Seoul and Peking advised his recall.” Of 
course the whole statement was a palpable and absurd lie. The 
Chinese Chargé’s letter had been written on June 8; Dinsmore’s 
dispatches relative to the Korean foreign office request arrived 
in Washington on June 15. No doubt, however, spurred by the 
Chinese intercession, Bayard acted promptly to recall Foulk. 
While completely discrediting the Chinese charges, he adopted 
the position that since the Korean foreign office had declared 
Foulk persona non grata, he should be withdrawn.” On June 
18, Foulk received peremptory orders from the commander 
of American naval forces in Asiatic waters to report for duty 
at once on board the U.S.S. “Marion” at the Korean port of 


May 8; Dinsmore to Kim, May 10; Dinsmore to Kim, May 31; Dinsmore to Bayard, 
no. 14, May 3; same to same, no. 16, May 9; same to same, no. 23, May 30, 1887, S.L.C. 
18 Denby (Peking) to Dinsmore, misc., no. 30, 1887; June 9, 1887. 
19 Dinsmore to Yuan Shi-k’ai, May 26, 1887; Yuan to Dinsmore, May 28, 1887, S.L.C. 
20 Quoted in Bayard to Shu Cheon Pon, June 16, 1887, S.L.C. 
21 Bayard to Shu Cheon Pon, June 17; same to Dinsmore, June 23, 1887, S.L.C. 
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Chemulpo.” Foulk obeyed and was given three days in which 
to leave the country. Although the next day the king of Korea 
and his most prominent official separately appealed to the 
American minister not to permit Foulk to be sent away, and 
upon their urgent request the minister so cabled to Washington, 
Bayard was not to be moved.” While Bayard telegraphed his 
refusal, he explained his position at length in a letter to Min- 
ister Dinsmore which arrived in July. He wrote in part: 


Ensign Foulk’s presence in Corea is by reason of his being an officer of the 
United States Navy, detailed to perform the duties assigned him by his own 
Government. The opposition manifested officially by the Korean foreign 
Office to the continued presence of Mr. Foulk must seriously impair his 
utility in that capacity, and his appointment as Naval Attaché has accord- 
ingly been cancelled. To authorize him to remain in Korea, without repre- 
sentative employment, and occupying what your dispatches indicate to be 


an equivocal position as respects the relation of Corea to China, is believed 
to be inexpedient.** 


On June 21, 1887, Foulk left Korea ignominiously. Through 
no fault of his own he was withdrawn under circumstances 
which could be interpreted by his Korean friends and Chinese 
enemies only as that of official disgrace. Whatever may have 
been the niceties of Secretary Bayard’s position, in actuality 
he was admitting the Chinese contention of suzerainty over 
Korea. Technically the American government was supposed 
to deal through the Korean foreign office, but as even the 
department of state must have known, what independent gov- 
ernment there was centered around the person of the king, and 
the foreign office did not represent him. 

Although following instructions, Foulk had been disgraced 
publicly, and had been recalled. While his successors did not 
have their instructions modified, Foulk’s treatment by his gov- 
ernment was sufficient indication of additional, although un- 
written, instructions. They resented their positions, but did not 


22 Foulk to Dinsmore, June 18, 1887, S.L.C. 


23 Dinsmore to Bayard, no. 29, June 20; no. 30, June 21, 1887, S.L.C. 
24 June 23, 1887, S.L.C. 
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strive to follow in the footsteps of their discredited predecessor. 
Therefore it was left to the Japanese six years later to establish 
by force of arms the thesis that Korea was a state independent 
of the Chinese Empire.” 
HAROLD J. NOBLE 
University of Oregon 


25 After he left Korea, Foulk married a Japanese woman from Nagasaki, resigned 
from the navy, and for two years was engaged in business in Japan. In 1890 he became 
a member of the faculty of Doshisha College, Kyoto, where he was admired and 
respected both by his colleagues and students. He never recovered from the illnesses 
acquired during his labors in Korea, and he died suddenly on August 6, 1893, at the 
age of only thirty-seven. 





The Dutch East Indies 
A bibliographical essay 


Frank A. Lundy 


The Pacific Basin is an area of ever increasing importance 
to western civilization, particularly to the United States. For 
this reason students in our western universities are examining 
more carefully the scientific and historical backgrounds of 
this region Investigators, in approaching the study of a country 
not already familiar to them, are frequently at a loss to know 
how best to locate the essential sources of information. This is 
to be expected when the most important literature is written 
in one of the less familiar languages, such as Dutch. In the 
hope of assisting such research workers I have here recorded 
those handbooks and bibliographical compilations which have 
recently proven to be most useful to me in a general survey 
of publications concerning the Dutch East Indies. A biblio- 
graphical network of this sort does not constitute an exhaustive 
bibliography on any part of these islands or on any subject in 
relation to them. It is intended rather as a guide to those funda- 
mental works from which any student can most efficiently 
proceed to the collection and examination of the available ' 
materials on his topic. 

There is no national or trade bibliography, as such, of publi- 
cations issued in or concerning the Dutch East Indies. Since, 
however, a considerable proportion of these publications is 
printed in the Netherlands, access to Brinkman’s catalogus van 
boeken and to the special catalogues of E. J. Brill, Martinus 
Nijhoff, and other publishers and booksellers, will prove in- 
valuable.* Undoubtedly the most useful general aid, both for 


1See bibliographical notes 1-7 following this article. Hereafter citation will be by 
the number (in parentheses) of the item in the bibliographical section. 
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its bibliographical suggestions and reliable, informative ar- 
ticles, is the Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indié (8), the 
second edition of which was published in four volumes, 1917- 
21. This work is being augmented and brought down to date 
in comparatively frequent, though irregular, supplements. The 
30th supplement appeared in February of 1932 and contains 
an index to the articles in supplements 1-30 (called volumes 
5-6). These supplements are paged consecutively, but the ar- 
ticles which they contain are not arranged in alphabetical 
order ; consequently it is necessary to refer to the index. Particu- 
lar attention may be called to the articles on “Bibliotheken,” 
“Genootschappen,” “Instituten,” “Maatschappijen,” “Syndi- 
caten,” “Tijdschriften en periodieken,” “Vereenigingen,” and 
to the more important subject articles which contain biblio-. 
graphical lists, such as “Anthropologische onderzoekingen,” 
“Botanische literatuur van Nederlandsch-Indié,” “Java,” etc. 
An abridged edition (9) appeared in one volume in the year 
192!. 

The next most useful bibliographical aids are the following 
catalogues: Catalogus der Kolontale Bibliotheek van het Kon. 
Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volken kunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié en het Indisch Genootschap (10) published at 
The Hague in 1908, with supplements appearing in 1915 and 
1927. This is a classified compilation with full bibliographical 
entries and ample indexes. The Catalogus van de boeken en 
kaarten bevattende de Bibliotheek van het Departement van 
Kolonién (11) was likewise published at The Hague, 1898. 
Supplements have appeared to date, the 8th in 1930. Volume 
three of the Catalogus van ’s Rijks Ethnographisch Museum 
is a Catalogus der Bibliotheek (12) and was published in 1910. 
For some years the library of the Museum of the Royal Ba- 
tavian Society of Arts and Sciences published a monthly list of 
accessions, Lijst van aanwinsten . . . (13), but this was dis- 
continued in 1930. 

The most useful list of serial publications of the Dutch East 
Indian government and of the Netherlands appeared in 1932 
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in the List of the serial publications of foreign governments, 
I815-193I (14), edited by Miss Winifred Gregory. A current, 
annual list, issued by the Exchange Bureau of the Royal Li- 
brary at The Hague has appeared since 1929 under the follow- 
ing title: Nederlandsch overheidsuitgaven. Lijst van officieele 
uitgaven verschenen in Nederland en Nederlandsch Oost- en 
W est-Indié (15). 

For university theses and academic publications there is the 
Catalogus van academische geschriften in Nederland en Ned- 
erlandsch-Indié (16) published by the Nederlandsche Vereen- 
iging van Bibliothecarissen in Utrecht. A cumulated volume 
covers the first five years, 1924-28, and annual volumes follow. 
A very useful and extensive index to the periodical literature 
and some miscellaneous material on the Dutch possessions in 
the East and West Indies is the Repertorium op de koloniale 
litteratuur (17), published in two volumes, 1877-80, and cover- 
ing the years 1595 to 1865. In 1895 appeared the Repertorium 
op de literatuur betreffende de Nederlandsche kolonién (18) 
bringing the former work up through 1893. Supplements have 
appeared at five-year intervals since that time, the first supple- 
ment covering the period 1894-1900. The alphabetical list of 
journals and other works cited in this index is sometimes useful 
for the verification of titles and dates. 

The first real attempt at a general bibliography of the Dutch 
East Indies was published by J. A. van der Chijs under the title 
Proeve eener Ned. Indische bibliographie (1659-1870) (19), 
and appeared in volume 37, 1875, of the Verhandelingen of 
the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Supplements appeared in volumes 39 and 55, published in 1880 
and 1903 respectively. Except for some of the early titles which 
it contains, this work has largely been replaced by later and 
more exhaustive works. It contains, however, lists of Dutch 
East Indian journals, newspapers, and printers and publishers 
which are of interest to historians. For recent lists of news- 
papers the following are useful: The newspaper press direct- 
ory (20), [London, annually]; Willing’s press guide (21), 
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[ London, annually]; and Greenly’s guide to the foreign press 
(22), [London, 1924]. 

In tracing the serial publications of societies and institutions 
devoted to the study of the Dutch East Indies, Minerva, Jahr- 
buch der gelehrten W elt (23) and the Union list of serials (24) 
with its Supplement are most useful. In many instances the 
organizations themselves issue price lists of their publications 
which may be had upon application, as in the case of the Ba- 
taviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Often, 
too, indexes to the principal journal contain complete lists of 
the publications of the issuing society. By way of illustration 
I may mention the Register op de eerste 50 deelen (1853-1899) 
van de “Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Ned- 
erlandsch-Indié”’ (25) which contains a “Lijst der afzonder- 
lijke werken, sinds 1852-1901” of the Kon. Instituut voor de 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde . . ., and the Generaal register 
(26) to the Bulletin of the Koloniaal Museum at Haarlem 
(since superseded by the Koloniaal Instituut at Amsterdam) 
published in 1914, which contains a complete list of the publi- 
cations of this museum. It is worth mentioning in passing that 
the Jaarverslag (27) of the Kon. Vereeniging “Koloniaal In- 
stituut,’’ Amsterdam, contains useful notes on the history and 
publications not only of its own divisions, but also of the several 
affiliated institutes each of which is restricted to intensive study 
of some part of the Dutch East Indies. 

Among miscellaneous bibliographies may be mentioned 
Poerwa Soewignja and Wirawangsa’s Javaansche biblio- 
graphie (28), acatalogue of the books in Javanese in the library 
of the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen, published in two volumes, 1920-21. Cartographers will 
find W. C. Muller’s Catalogus der land- en zeekaarten van- en 
uitgegeven door het Kon. Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en 
V olkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié (29), 1913, of value. 
Many contributions to the bibliography of the literature of 
science have appeared from time to time in various journals. 
Especially worthy of mention among the bibliographies of 
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science, however, is J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan’s Anthropologi- 
sche bibliographie van den Indischen archipel en van Neder- 
landsch West-Indié (30), 1923, published in a single octavo 
volume as one of the Mededeelingen of the Encyclopaedisch 
bureau. 

The several institutes devoted to the study of special areas of 
the Dutch East Indies and affiliated with the Kon. Vereeniging 
‘“Koloniaal Instituut” at Amsterdam are publishing valuable 
bibliographies of the literature on their respective areas. On 
the islands of Bali and Lombok, for instance, there has ap- 
peared C. Lekkerkerker’s Bali en Lombok. Overzicht der It- 
teratuur omtrent deze etlanden tot einde IQIQ (31), an an- 
notated list published in 1920 by the Bali-Instituut. Concerning 
the Moluccas there is W. Ruinen’s Overzicht van de literatuur 
betreffende de Molukken, vol. I:1550-192I (32), published in 
1928 by the Molukken Instituut. J. W. J. Wellan has contrib- 
uted Zuid-Sumatra. Overzicht van de literatuur der gewesten 
Bengkoelen, Djambi, de Lampongsche districten en Palem- 
bang (33), volume one of which covers the literature through 
1915 and volume two from 1916 through 1925. This work was 
published 1923-28 by the Zuid-Sumatra Instituut. Other valu- 
able guides to regions in Sumatra are the Litteratuuroverzicht 
der Bataklanden (34), published by the Bataksch Instituut in 
1907 with a supplement in 1910, and the Overzicht der Iitter- 
atuur betreffende Minangkabau (35), published by the Min- 
angkabau Instituut in 1924. Both works were compiled by M. 
Joustra. 

In addition to encyclopedias, catalogues of libraries, and 
subject bibliographies on the order that I have been reviewing, 
the bibliographer finds frequent occasion to make use of hand- 
books and manuals. From these may be gleaned statistical and 
descriptive data which are useful in enabling him to make a 
judicious selection of subjects and places to be emphasized in 
compiling his list of titles. Frequently, too, short well-selected 
lists of references are contained therein. One of the most valu- 
able of these is the handbook “prepared and published for the 
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convenience of the visitors of the fourth Pacific Science Con- 
gress” which was held in Batavia in 1929. It is entitled Science 
in the Netherlands East Indies (36) and was published by the 
Kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam. It contains 
a ““Conspectus of institutions of pure and applied science in or 
concerning the Netherlands East Indies,” compiled by Dr. H. 
J. Lam, which gives much valuable information on the history, 
scope, and publications of some sixty-three scientific organiza- 
tions. This is supplemented by a list of “Periodical scientific 
publications issued in or usually containing papers concerning 
the Netherlands Indies,” a list of one hundred titles. This en- 
tire conspectus was based in part on P. J. S. Cramer’s “Insti- 
tutes for research work in the interest of agriculture in the 
Dutch East Indies” (37), published in the Journal of the Pan- 
Pacific Research Institution, in 1926. Further information 
regarding serial publications may be had from the government 
almanac, Regeerings-almanak voor Nederlandsch-Indié (38), 
published annually in two volumes at Weltevreden. A good 
bibliographical essay on publications of the last thirty years 
_(and a few older ones) on the history of the Dutch colonies is 
M. H.-T. Colenbrander’s “Pays-Bas. Les études historiques 
se rapportant aux divers domaines de la colonisation holland- 
aise” (39), in A. Martineau’s Bibliographie d’histotre colont- 
ale (1900-1930), published by the Société de l’Histoire des 
Colonies Frangaises, Paris, 1932. The Statesman’s yearbook 
(40) may be referred to for a brief, general list of official and 
non-official publications. 

Of general handbooks of information the following is per- 
haps the most useful: 1930 Handbook of the Netherlands East- 
Indies (41), published in English by the Division of Commerce 
of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
Buitenzorg, Java. It is generously illustrated and contains an 
excellent map. The Handbook of the Netherlands and over- 
seas territories (42), also in English and published by the Eco- 
nomic section of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at The Hague, 
1931, is similarly useful. In 1920 the Geographical Section of 
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the British Naval Intelligence Division published 4 manual 
of Netherlands India (Dutch East Indies) (43). The “Biblio- 
graphical note,” pp. 533-535, contains “the publications .. . 
used in the compilation of this volume . . . which have been 
found most generally useful.” In the same year the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office of Great Britain issued its Peace 
handbooks (44), of which volume 14, containing handbooks 
no. 82-88, pertains to the East Indies. Each section concludes 
with a brief list of “Authorities” in which maps are cited as 
well as other printed materials. A notable feature of this series 
is the selection of important treaties contained in the appendi- 
ces. The United States government has not entirely neglected 
the Dutch East Indies among its publications for in 1923 ap- 
peared John A. Fowler’s Netherlands East Indies and British 
Malaya; a commercial and industrial handbook (45), pub- 
lished as number 218 of the Special agents series of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 1929 Philip C. Coote, 
editor of ““The Malayan trade annual” and Ex-president of the 
Java Rubber Planters’ Association, published the fourth edi- 
tion of his Commercial handbook of the Netherlands East 
Indies (46). The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in New 
York has issued The Netherlands, its products and resources. 
A review compiled for the use of American inquirers (47), 
by Neil van Aken. A section of it is devoted to the Dutch East 
Indies. Perhaps the most useful traveler’s guide book is Van 
Stockum’s Travellers’ handbook for the Dutch East Indies 
(48), 1930. In addition to its encyclopedic, descriptive content, 
it contains thirty-three maps. 

In concluding a brief list of this sort it may not be out of 
place to indicate one or two bi-lingual dictionaries that will be 
of use to American students in using these Dutch publications. 
K. Ten Bruggencate’s Engelsch woordenboek (49) in two 
volumes is a standard work much used in schools in the Nether- 
lands. Appropriate employment of bold-faced letters makes it 
easy to consult. The 9th edition appeared in 1920. A more recent 
work, also in two volumes, is F. P. H. Prick van Wely’s En- 
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gelsch handwoordenboek (50), the second edition of which 
appeared in 1928-29. 


NETHERLANDS—TRADE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. Jona, J. DE. 

Alphabetische naamlijst van boeken, welke sedert het jaar 1790 tot en 
met het jaar 1831, in Noord-Nederland zijn uitgekomen, met aanduiding 
van het getal deelen, de platen en kaarten, het formaat, het jaar der uitgave, 
den naam des eigenaars, en de prijzen; strekkende ten vervolge op het 
naamregister van nederduitsche boeken van R. Arrenberg. 

In ’s Gravenhage en te Amsterdam, bij de Gebroeders van Cleef, 1832. 

755 pages. 

Supplement. 1835. 

159 pages. 

2. BrinKMAN, C. L. 

Alphabetische naamlijst van boeken, plaat- en kaartwerken, die gedur- 
ende, de jaren 1833 tot en met 1849 in Nederland uitgegeven of herdrukt 
zijn; benevens opgave van den naam des uitgevers of eigenaars, het jaar 
van uitgave, het getal deelen, de platen en kaarten, het formaat en den 
prijs. Strekkende ten vervolge op de alphabetische naamlijst van boeken 
van 1790 tot en met 1832 in Nederland uitgekomen, bewerkt door J. de 
Jong en uitgegeven bij de Gebr. van Cleef. 

Amsterdam, C. L. Brinkman, 1858. 

792 pages. 

3. BrINKMAN’s Catalogus van boeken, plaat- en kaartwerken, die gedurende 
. tot en met ... in Nederland zijn uitgegeven of herdrukt, be- 

nevens aanvullingen over voorafgaande jaren; in alphabetische volgorde 
gerangschikt, met vermelding van den uitgever of eigenaar, het jaar van 
uitgave, het getal deelen, de platen en kaarten, het formaat en den prijs 





Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff. 
with: 

Repertorium op Brinkman’s catalogus bevattende in alphabetische orde de 
onderwerpen benevens een beknopte titelbeschrijving der boeken, plaat 
en kaartwerken, die gedurende . . . tot en met... in Nederland 
zijn uitgegeven of herdrukt .. . 
and: 

Brinkman’s Titel-catalogus van de gedurende . . . tot en met... in 
Nederland verschenen werken op het gebied der nieuwe letterkunde 
(romans, novellen, gedichten, tooneelstukken, kinderboeken, enz.) met 
opgaaf van het jaartal der nieuwste uitgaaf van elk werk en verwijzing 
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naar den auteursnaam of het woord, waarop de volledige beschrijving 

in Brinkman’s Catalogus te vinden is. 
Published, with slight changes in title, for the following periods: 1850-82; 
1882-91 ; 1891-1900; 1901-10; 1911-15; 1916-20; 1921-25; 1926-30. 
. BRINKMAN’s Cumulatieve catalogus van boeken en verder in den boek- 
handel voorkomende artikelen, die in het jaar . . . in Nederland zijn 
uitgegeven of herdrukt, benevens aanvullingen over voorafgaande jaren 
in één alfabet gerangschikt volgens auteur, titel en onderwerp. Voorts een 
alfabetische lijst van Nederlandsche boeken in Belgié uitgegeven, een 
lijst der overgegane fondsartikelen, in prijs verhoogde en in prijs ver- 
laagde boeken .. . 

Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff. 
The annual list. 86th year in 1931. 
. NEDERLANDSCHE bibliographie; lijst van nieuw verschenen uitgaven A. W. 

Sijthoff’s uitgeversmaatschappij Leiden. 

The monthly book-trade journal with selected lists of titles grouped 

according to subject classification. 

Published since 1856. 

The following are also useful: 
. AMSTERDAM. Nationale tentoonstelling van het boek, 1910. 

Catalogus van boeken in Noord-Nederland verschenen van den vroegsten 
tijd tot op heden. Samengesteld door de Tentoonstellings-commissie der 
Nationale tentoonstelling van het boek, Juni-Augustus, 1910. Uitgave van 
de Vereeniging ter bevordering van de belangen des boekhandels. 

’s-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1911. 

938 pages. 

. NiyHorr, Martinus, firm, booksellers, The Hague. 

Fondscatalogus van de N. V. uitgevers-maatschappij Martinus Nijhoff, 
1853-1931. 

’s-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1932. 

283 pages. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 

. ENCYCLOPAEDIE van Nederlandsch-Indié. Tweede druk. 

Met medewerking van verschillende geleerden ambtenaren en officieren. 

Samengesteld door Mr. Dr. J. Paulus, Oud N. I. Hoofdambtenaar. 
’s-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff; Leiden, N.V. v/h E. J. Brill, 1917-21. 

4 vols. 

First edition, issued in 44 parts, published in 4 vols., 1895-1905. 

Vijfde deel. 1927. 

Consists of supplements 1-15, May 1922-April 1927. 

Zesde deel. 1932. 
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Consists of supplements 16-30, July 1927-February 1932. Seventh 

volume now in progress. 

9. BEKNOPTE encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indié, naar den tweeden druk 
der Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indié, bewerkt door T. J. Bezemer, 
Hoogleeraar aan de Landbouw-hoogeschool te Wageningen, met een 
kaart. 

’s-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff; Leiden, N. V. v/h E. J. Brill, 1921. 

632 pages. 

10. Hacue. Koloniale bibliotheek. 

Catalogus der Koloniale bibliotheek van het Kon. Instituut voor de 
taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié en het Indisch genoot- 
schap, door G. P. Rouffaer en W. C. Muller. 

’s-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1908. 

1053 pages. 

Eerste supplement, door W. C. Muller. 1915. 

426 pages. 

Tweede supplement, door W. C. Muller. 1927. 

458 pages. 

11. NETHERLANDS (Kingdom, 1815- ) Departement van kolonién. 
Library. 

Catalogus van de boeken en kaarten bevattende de bibliotheek van het 
Departement van kolonién. Nieuwe uitgaaf [van den volledigen cata- 
logus]. Met naam- en zaakregister. 

’s-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1898. 

Supplements as follows: 1, 1904; 2, 1907; 3, IQII; 4, 1915; 5, 1919; 

6, 1924; 7, 1929; 8, 1930. 

12. Leypen. Rijks ethnographisch museum. 

Catalogus van ’s Rijks Ethnographisch museum. 

Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1909- 

Deel III. Catalogus der Bibliotheek, door J. C. E. Schmeltz. 1909. 

279 pages. 

13. BATAVIAASCH genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen. 

Museum. Bibliotheek. 

Lijst van aanwinsten der Bibliotheek van het Museum. 

A classified, monthly list of acquisitions. 

Ceased publication in Dec. 1930. 

14. List of the serial publications of foreign governments, 1815-1931, edited 
by Winifred Gregory for the American council of learned societies, 
American library association, National research council .. . 

New York, The H. W. Wilson company, 1932. 

720 pages. See especially pp. 180-184, 446-453. 














15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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HacuveE. Koninklijke bibliotheek. Ruilbureau. 

Nederlandsche overheidsuitgaven. Lijst van officieele uitgaven verschenen 
in Nederland en Nederlandsch Oos- en West-Indié, bewerkt door het 
Ruilbureau der koninklijke bibliotheek. 

’s Gravenhage, Algemeene landsdrukkerij, 1930- 

Published annually, beginning with the publications of 1929. 
NEDERLANDSCHE vereeniging van bibliothecarissen. 

Catalogus van academische geschriften in Nederland en Nederlandsch- 
Indié verschenen gedurende de jaren 1924-1928. 1e-5e jaargang met naam- 
en zaakregister. 

Utrecht, 1930. 

186 pages. 

Continued annually, 6de jaargang, 1929, etc. 

REPERTORIUM op de koloniale litteratuur, of systematische inhoudsopgaaf 
van hetgeen voorkomt over de kolonién, (beoosten de Kaap) in mengel- 
werken en tijdschriften, van 1595 tot 1865 uitgegeven in Nederland en 
zijne overzeesche bezittingen. Door J. C. Hooykaas, in leven commies 
bij het Dep. van kolonién. Ter perse bezorgd door Dr. W. N. Du Rieu. 

Amsterdam, P. N. van Kampen & Zoon, 1877-1880. 2 vols. 

651, 751 pages. 

Vol. I: Het land; het volk. Vol. I1: Het bestuur; de wetenschap. 
REPERTORIUM op de literatuur betreffende de Nederlandsche kolonién, 

voor zoover zij verspreid is in tijdschriften en mengelwerken. I. Oost- 

Indié. 1866-1893. II. West-Indié. 1840-1893. Met een alphabetisch 

zaak- en plaats-register. Samengesteld door A. Hartmann. . 

’s Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1895. 

454 pages. 

Supplements as follows: (1894-1900) 1901; (1901-1905) 1906; (1906- 

1910) 1912; (1911-1915) 1917; (1916-1920) 1923; (1921-1925) 

1928. 

Cuiys, J. A. van der. 

Proeve eener Ned. Indische bibliographie (1659-1870), door Mr. J. A. 
van der Chijs. 

In: Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en 

wetenschappen. Deel XXXVII. 

Batavia, Bruining & Wijt, 1875. 

325 pages. re 
Vermeerderde en verbeterde herdruk voor de jaren 1659-1720, 
supplement en verbeteringen voor de jaren 1721-1870. 


Idem. Deel XX XIX. 1880. 





93 pages. 
Supplement II. 
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Idem. Deel LV. 1903. 
64 pages. 

20. THE NEWSPAPER press directory and advertisers’ guide, containing par- 
ticulars of newspapers, magazines, reviews and periodicals published in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The press of the British dominions overseas, 
the Indian empire, the continent of Europe, America and the Far East. 

London, C. Mitchell & co., ltd. 
87th annual issue, 1932. 

21. Wiiutno’s Press guide. . . A comprehensive index and handbook of the 
press of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State, together with the principal dominion, colonial and 
foreign publications. 

London, Willing service. 
59th annual issue, 1932. 

22. GREENLY’s Guide to the foreign press. Edited by Lewis S. Benjamin. 
London, Greenly’s Itd., 1924. 

23. Minerva. Jahrbuch der gelehrten welt. Gegriindet von Dr. K. Triibner 
und Dr. R. Kukula. Herausgegeben von Dr. Gerhard Liidtke. Redak- 
tionelle leitung, Dr. Friedrich Richter. 

30th year, 1930. Berlin and Leipzig, W. de Gruyter & co. 3 vols. 

24. UNION list of serials in libraries of the United States and Canada, edited 
by Winifred Gregory. . . 

New York, The H. W. Wilson company, 1927. 





1588 pages. 
Supplement, January 1925-June 1931. Edited by Gabrielle E. 
Malikoff. . . 
New York, The H. W. Wilson company, 1931. 
660 pages. 


25. BiyJDRAGEN tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. 
Uitgegeven door het Koninklijk instituut voor de taal-, land- en volk- 
enkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. Register op de eerste 50 deelen (1853- 
1899)... ter gelegenheid van zijn 50-jarig bestaan op 4 Juni 1901. 

’s Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1901. 
120 pages. 
26. HAARLEM. Koloniaal museum. ) 
Bulletin van het Koloniaal museum te Haarlem. Augustus 1914. Gen- 
eraal register, bewerkt door N. Beers. . . 
Amsterdam, J. H. de Bussy, 1914. 
134 pages. 
27. VEREENIGING “Koloniaal instituut,’” Amsterdam. 
Jaarverslag. 
Amsterdam, 19I1I- 














28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


34- 
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PoErwa Soewignja, Raden. 

Javaansche bibliographie, gegrond op de boekwerken in die taal, 
aanwezig in die boekerij van het Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en 
wetenschappen, door R. Poerwa Soewignja en R. Wirawangsa. Met een 
voorbericht door Dr. D. A. Rinkes. (Uitgegeven door het Bataviaasch 
genootschap ). 

Batavia, Drukkerij Ruygrok & co., 1920-21. 2 vols. 

512, 519 pages. 

K. InstTiruUuT voor de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 

Indié. The Hague. 

Catalogus der land- en zeekaarten van- en vitgegeven door het Kon. 
Instituut voor de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Ned.-Indié, door W. 
C. Muller. 

The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1913. 

150 pages. 

KLEIwEG DE ZWAAN, J. P. 

Anthropologische bibliographie van den Indischen Archipel en van 
Nederlandsch West-Indié, door Prof. J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan. (Mede- 
deelingen van het Bureau voor de bestuurszaken der buitengewesten 
bewerkt door het Encyclopaedisch bureau. Aflevering XXX.) 

Weltevreden, De Unie Batavia, 1923. 

471 pages. 

LEKKERKERKER, C. 

Bali en Lombok. Overzicht der litteratuur omtrent deze eilanden tot 
einde 1919, door C. Lekkerkerker. . . 

Rijswijk (Z.-H.), Blankwaardt & Schoonhoven, 1920. 

456 pages. 

Uitgave van het Bali-Instituut. 

RuINnENn, W. 

Overzicht van de literatuur betreffende de Molukken. Vol. I: 1550-1921. 

Amsterdam, Molukken instituut, 1928. 

766 pages. 

Uitgave van het Molukken-Instituut. 

WeLtan, J. W. J. 

Zuid-Sumatra. Overzicht van de literatuur der gewesten Benskoelen, 
Djambi, de Lampongsche districten en Palembang. Deel I. Loopende tot 
het einde van 1915, door J. W. J. Wellan ... en O. L. Helfrich ... 
[Deel II. Loopende van 1916 tot en met 1925, door J. W. J. Wellan.] 

’s-Gravenhage, H. L. Smits, 1923-28. 2 vols. 

927, 792 pages. 

Uitgave van het Zuid-Sumatra Instituut. 

Joustra, M. 
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Litteratuuroverzicht der Bataklanden. Bewerkt door M. Joustra. 
Leiden, L. H. Becherer, 1907. 
180 pages. 
Bataksch Instituut. 
— Supplement, 1910. 
Joustra, M. | 
Overzicht der litteratuur betreffende Minangkabau, door M. Joustra.. . 
Amsterdam, Minangkabau Instituut, 1924. 
162. pages. 
Uitgaaf van het Minangkabau Instituut, no. 2. 





DUTCH EAST INDIES - HANDBOOKS 
K. AKADEMIE van wetenschappen. Amsterdam. 

Science in the Netherlands East Indies, by L. F. de Beaufort, L. de 
Blieck [and others] . . . ed. by L. M. R. Rutten, secretary of the “I.C.O.” 
committee. . . 

Amsterdam, Printed by De Bussy, 1929. 

432 pages. 

“T.C.O.” committee: Internationale circumpacifische onderzoekcom- 
missie. 

Cramer, P. J. S. 

Institutes for research work in the interest of agriculture in the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

In: Journal of the Pan-Pacific research institution. Vol. I, no. 2, April- 
July, 1926. 16 pages. 

Dutcu East INpIEs. 

Regeerings-almanak voor Nederlandsch-Indié. 

Weltevreden, Landsdrukkerij. 2 vols. annually. 

1820-64 as Almanak van Nederlandsch-Indié. 

CoLENBRANDER, M. H.-T. 

Pays-Bas. Les études historiques se rapportant aux divers domaines de la 
colonisation hollandaise. 

In: Bibliographie d’histoire coloniale (1900-1930). 

Publiée par les soins de MM. Alfred Martineau. . 

Roussier . . . [et] Tramond, Délégues par le Congrés. 

Paris, Société de l’histoire des colonies francaises, 1932. Pp. 630-639. 
THE STATESMAN’S year-book; statistical and historical annual of the states 
of the world. . . Revised after official returns. Annual publication. 

London, New York, Macmillan and company, Itd., 1864 —- 
Dutcu East Inptszs. Departement van landbouw, nijverheid en handel. 

Afdeeling handel. 

1930 Handbook of the Netherlands East-Indies. 
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Division of commerce of the Department of agriculture, industry and 

commerce, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Batavia, G. Kolff & co. 

424 pages. 

NETHERLANDS (Kingdom, 1815 — ) Departement van buitenlandsche 
zaken. 

Handbook of the Netherlands and overseas territories. Published by the 
Economic section of the Ministry of foreign affairs at The Hague. 

The Hague, Government printing office, 1931. 

405 pages. 

GreaT Britain. Admiralty. 

A manual of Netherlands India (Dutch East Indies). Comp. by the 
Geographical section of the Naval intelligence division, Naval staff, Ad- 
miralty. 

London, H. M. Stationery off., printed by Frederick Hall at the Uni- 
versity press, Oxford, 1920. 

“Bibliographical note”: pp. 533-535. 

GreaT BriTAINn. Foreign office. Historical section. 

Peace handbooks issued by the Historical section of the Foreign office 
[Gt. Brit.] vol. XIV. Dutch and British possessions. 

London, H. M. Stationery office, 1920. 

Parts paged separately. 

Vol. 14 contains: (82) Java and Madura; (83) Sumatra; (84) Dutch 
Borneo; (85) Celebes; (86) Dutch Timor and Lesser Sunda Islands; (87) 
Dutch New Guinea and the Moluccas; (88) British New Guinea. 
Unrrtep States. Department of commerce. 

Netherlands East Indies and British Malaya: a commercial and indus- 
trial handbook, by John A. Fowler, trade commissioner. . . 

Washington, Govt. print. off., 1923. 

411 pages. 

Dept. of commerce, Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, Special 
agents series, no. 218. 

A COMMERCIAL handbook of the Netherlands East Indies, 1929, by Philip 
C. Coote. . . With a foreword by Noel Bingley . . . and a map of 
the N.E.I. Archipelago. 

London, Sampson Low, Marston & co., Itd. 

103 pages. 

Fourth edition; revised and brought up to date. 

NETHERLANDS chamber of commerce in New York. 

The Netherlands; its products and resources. A review compiled for 
the use of American inquirers, by Neil van Aken, executive secretary of 
the Netherlands chamber of commerce in New York, inc. 
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The Hague, The Dutch-British publishing co., Itd. 
60, xxxviii, 74 pages. 
Part Il: The Dutch East Indies. 
48. Rerrsma, S. A. 
Van Stockum’s Travellers’ handbook for the Dutch East Indies, by 
S. A. Reitsma. . 
The Hague, W. P. van Stockum & son, Itd., 1930. 
613 pages. 


BI-LINGUAL DICTIONARIES 
49. BRUGGENCATE, Karel ten. 
Engelsch woordenboek . . . 9. omgewerkte en zoor verm. uitg. door K. 
Ten Bruggencate. . . 
Groningen [etc.] J. B. Wolters, 1921. 2 vols. 
754, 668 pages. 
Eerste deel: Engelsch-Nederlandsch ; T'weede deel: 
Nederlandsch-Engelsch. 
50. Prick vAN WELY, F. P. H. 
Engelsch handwoordenboek, door dr. F. P. H. Prick van Wely . . . 2. 
verbeterde druk, bewerkt door F. Prick van Wely. 
Gouda, G. V. van Goor Zonen, 1928-29. 2 vols. 
810, 882 pages. 
Eerste deel: Engelsch-Nederlandsch ; T'weede deel: 
Nederlandsch-Engelsch. 
FRANK A. LUNDY 


University of California 
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Notes and Suggestions 





Colonial History of Peru: A Review 


Jorge Basadre 
Translated by César Barja 


The appearance of Philip Ainsworth Means’s book, Fall 
of the Inca Empire and the Spanish Rule in Peru: 1530-1780, 
constitutes, together with that of its predecessor, Ancient 
Civilizations of the Andes, a real event. After working for 
years both in Peru and in the United States, Mr. Means is 
now producing his mature work, a work which will be of 
lasting value because of its synthetic as well as its detailed 
character, the clearness of its exposition and its scientific 
scholarship, not less than because of its abundant and selected 
documentation. With the publication of this book on the 
Spanish rule in Peru, as well as with that of his previous work 
on the prehispanic civilizations, Mr. Means’s name will be 
linked to those of William H. Prescott and Clements R. Mark- 
ham. Indeed, Mr. Means seems to have the noble ambition 
to be the continuer of the work of the two illustrious Anglo- 
Saxon historians of Peru, a natural thing considering the new 
materials dealing with the conquest and viceroyalty of Peru 
brought to light with the passing of the years and which neither 
Prescott nor Markham knew. Moreover, while Prescott’s ad- 
mirable book on the conquest of Peru continues still to be a 
classic one and many of Markham’s studies are very valuable, 
there was need of a work presenting in a full and systematized 
manner the whole history of Peru from the days preceding 
the arrival of the Spaniards to the end of the viceroyalty. This 
need Mr. Means’s book comes to fulfill, in the first place, 
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through the utilization of the most recent sources of informa- 
tion; then, through the exposition and discussion of the po- 
litical, social and economic institutions, as well as of the 
intellectual life resulting from the Spanish rule; and, finally, 
through the linking and coordination of all essential elements 
required for the presentation of a general picture of Peruvian 
colonial life. 

The book is divided into ten chapters. The first chapter deals 
with the last years of the Inca empire, while the second has 
to do with the arrival of the Spaniards, from the first expedi- 
tions to the capture of Atahualpa. Chapter three deals with the 
real conquest to the death of Pizarro. The fourth chapter in- 
cludes the narration and commentary in connection with the 
civil wars and other uprisings lasting until 1569. The first part 
of chapter five discusses a subject which so far historians have 
somewhat neglected, to wit, the history of the Incas from 1537 
to 1570. The second part of this chapter deals with the ad- 
ministration of the viceroy Toledo. From here the book takes 
on a different character. If events have been the essential ele- 
ment in the preceding chapters, the essential element is repre- 
sented now by institutions. And this because, as the author 
tells us in his preface, from the time of the viceroy Toledo the 
events are less important than the institutions. Thus chapter 
six discusses the theory of colonial government in Peru (insti- 
tutions of Spanish and of indigenous origin), while chapter 
seven completes this discussion with a study of the reality of 
the colonial régime. Chapter nine offers a synthesis of the 
intellectual life, including architecture and the other arts, 
science and letters. Finally, chapter ten contains the author’s 
conclusions. It will not be amiss to say that the whole book 
deals with the period 1530-1780, and that the author promises 
a new book on the later period. The book includes an abundant 
bibliography, an index, and a glossary. There are also plenty 
of illustrations, many of them little known photographs. 

The discovery and conquest of Peru, like those of the rest 
of America, began by being an adventurous exploration with- 
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out a previously thought-out plan, and of a popular character 
with only theoretical or nominal support of the Spanish crown. 
Yet, the countries won by the single and exclusive action of the 
Spanish conquistadors were considered as possessions of the 
crown and a monopoly of the monarchy. Spanish American 
society begins by having a military origin with feudal and 
municipalistic roots. Feudalism and municipalism, which in 
Europe were antagonistic forces, appear thus closely united in 
America, inasmuch as the conquistadors, transformed after 
their victories into feudal lords, become members of the mu- 
nicipal councils. That same Spanish American society, how- 
ever, becomes later a society of a predominantly bureaucratic 
and civil type ruled by a centralistic and despotic state. This 
fact is explained by the strengthening of the state everywhere 
in Europe inthe XVIth century, and still more in Spain, where, 
as against what happened in Northern Europe, freedom, re- 
ligious as well as municipal and feudal, was abolished. This 
hypertrophy of the Spanish state, which did not tolerate any 
territorial differences and which was in itself a reaction against 
the beautiful tradition of municipal and local freedom that 
had existed in Spain, reached its highest point under the Haps- 
burg dynasty. Not without reason could Carl Marx compare 
Spain in that sense with the Turkish empire. The intervention 
of the crown in the colonies, delayed but formidable, brought 
about an important political and social change stopping en- 
tirely the more or less autonomous government of the con- 
quistadors, now already transformed into owners of “enco- 
miendas,” and stopping entirely also the development of the 
seeds of municipalism and feudalism that had been sown in 
Spanish America during the first years of the conquest. That 
this did not happen without violence is proved by the revolt 
of Gonzalo Pizarro and Francisco Hernandez Girén. Mr. 
Means has understood well the social meaning of those revolts, 
the significance of which has escaped most historians. Indeed, 
he may perhaps exaggerate the real meaning of the facts, think- 
ing to see in the revolt of Gonzalo Pizarro the possibility of a 
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“renaissance, in bi-racial form, of the Inca empire” (p. 92). 
To prove the impossibility, theoretical as well as practical, of 
such a renaissance it is enough to remember that what the 
owners of “encomiendas” who revolted against the Spanish 
crown represented was precisely the tendency to abuse the 
Indian in the most cruel manner. Also, that the intervention of 
the Spanish crown at that moment was inspired not only by 
political considerations (the wish to avoid a dangerous auto- 
nomism in America), but also by moral and Christian con- 
siderations (the desire to protect the Indian). 

Something very important, however, took place at that de- 
cisive moment in the history of Peru and of all Spanish 
_ America. ‘On the one hand, the political considerations just 
referred to led the crown to establish the viceroyalty and con- 
sequent measures, while, on the other hand, the moral con- 
siderations caused it to attack at the same time the owners of 
“encomiendas” on the economic side by abolishing the “‘enco- 
miendas” and the personal service of the Indian. Against this 
the conquistadors revolted. In the history of Peru this revolt 
created a very serious situation, so much so that the crown 
finally decided to compromise. This is the meaning of La 

Gasca’s mission. To the rebels the crown promised to yield in 
the moral and economic aspects, namely to tolerate the “en- 
comiendas” and the personal service of the Indian, while, in 
exchange for this concession, it asked them to yield in the 
political aspect, by letting themselves be ruled by officers sent 
from the metropolis. The conquistadors accepted, and this 
explains the easy success of La Gasca’s fight against Gonzalo 
Pizarro, who gradually found himself abandoned by his old 
followers as the dangers that had threatened their privileges 
regarding the land and the Indian disappeared. In other words, 
the centralism of the metropolis was established in the colonies, 
but in the lower social structure feudalism continued to pre- 
vail—nota political feudalism, but an economic one represented 
by the ownership of large tracts of land by a master generally 
absent, and only precarious or nominal rights for the worker. 
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As to the final fate of the “encomiendas,” which the above 
mentioned compromise had retained, Mr. Means does not omit 
the repeated and useless efforts made later on—this time through 
peaceful negotiation in the royal court—to maintain them, 
although one might perhaps question his belief that the life of 
the Indian would have been greatly ameliorated had the “en- 
comiendas” been made perpetual. The truth is that the eco- 
nomic feudalism imposed upon the Indian was unavoidable, 
which explains the fact that neither the preaching of priests 
and moralists nor the dispositions of the crown could do any- 
thing to prevent it. It also explains the fact that such an eco- 
nomic feudalism should have continued in the form of the pure 
and simple latifundism which in the XVIIIth century replaced 
the “‘encomiendas” when these were finally abolished by the 
crown. Economic feudalism was the unavoidable consequence 
of the violent arrival of a conquering group much smaller in 
numbers than the conquered one, which was predominantly 
an agricultural people. It was also the consequence of the im- 
portance attached to the land in a time in which both trade 
and industry played a secondary role, as well as of the aristo- 
cratic character of a society in which the personal condition 
of the individual and the distribution of wealth were not based 
upon work but upon oppression, and in which the separation 
of classes and castes, with enormous privileges for the “‘sefiores,” 
was considered legitimate. As an addition to what Mr. Means 
has to say in this respect, it may be necessary to add that the 
owners of “encomiendas” formed the beginning, but not the 
totality, of the Peruvian nobility. This included also several 
members of the Spanish nobility who had come to America, 
and later on, in the XVIIIth century, many who had become 
wealthy and who, taking advantage of the precarious condition 
of the Spanish national finances, bought their titles. This eleva- 
tion of the wealthy ones marks the first victory of the Peruvian 
bourgeoisie. It also marks, at the same time, the decadence of 
the old nobility as a consequence of the abolishment of the 
“encomiendas,” as well as because of the new criterion of the 
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kings of the Bourbon dynasty in the granting of the public 
positions, not, as had happened occasionally in the past, giving 
them to important persons of the colony, but to courtiers re- 
siding in Spain, who even used to buy their appointments. 

As to the omissions that there may be in Mr. Means’s book, 
there is little to be said, particularly in view of its synthetic 
character. One might have perhaps desired some reference to 
the industrial arts in colonial Peru from the point of view of 
the role played by the gilds and brotherhoods. More surprising 
is the fact that the author does not say anything about music. 
References to the subject are found here and there in different 
writers: Annello Oliva, Sarmiento de Gamboa, Cieza de Leon, 
Molina, Arriaga, Garcilaso, and Cobo. In recent times, the 
French M. and Mme. D’Harcourt have published a book on 
the subject, “La musique des Inka et ses survivances.” The 
Spanish scholar Jiménez de la Espada presented in 1881 to 
the Congreso of Americanistas in Madrid a precious collection 
of indigenous and mestizo songs and dances. Important notices 
on the indigenous music can also be found in the book on the 
subject by the Peruvian musician, Albifiana. Invaluable works 
on the indigenous poetry are Sefior Vienrich’s pamphlet “Azu- 
cenas Quechuas,” published in Peru under the pseudonym 
‘“Unos parias,” and the book by Hildebrando Castro, ‘Nuestra 
comunidad indigena.” 

The musical system of the Incas had a most interesting pe- 
culiarity. Its scale was not diatonic like ours. It was composed 
of five notes succeeding one another in such a fashion as to 
exclude the semitones and having two intervals of minor third, 
combined thus: D, F, G, A, C. The most significant traits of 
the Inca dances were their collective character (never the 
dancing couple or individual, but always the crowd) and the 
work’s rhythm, in conformity with the agrarian and com- 
munistic character of the empire. The fundamental note of 
the Inca poetry was the sense of nature. Compared to the sense 
of collectivity, nature and work, love is of less importance at 
this time, even though homesickness and sadness stand out in 
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certain occasions, notably among the “mitimaes,” those whole 
masses of people whom the Incas transferred from their native 
towns to some distant region in order to promote colonization 
or to avoid possible revolts. 

After the conquest, a change takes place in the musical 
system. With the Spanish influence native music was enriched 
with two more notes, the two semitones that it lacked. We find 
also “‘tristes,” “yaravies” and native dances in the period fol- 
lowing the conquest composed of melodic phrases of such 
length as to extend occasionally into seven, nine and eleven bars. 
In other words, the phrasing has an indefinite form, a superior 
quality never possessed by the Inca themes, the motives of which 
were short, repeated frequently, and of a more irregular 
structure. | 

Apart from this, native music was enriched with the su- 
periority of the Spanish musical instruments. The only instru- 
ments known before the conquest were a few of percussion 
(tambourine-like instruments made of gold or clay, jingle- 
bells, cymbals, drums), some wind instruments (clay or metal 
trumpets, “quenas,” and “antaras’’—the latter being exactly 
like the classical pipes of Pan). The antiquity of the string 
instruments (harps and “charangos”’) is a debatable point. 

Native music, whether employing pure traditional elements 
or making use of the Spanish additions—and in some cases 
influenced by negro music—is still connected with the daily 
events of the Indian’s life. The sense of the group and the 
rhythm of work have ceased to be the fundamental values for 
the native art and soul that they were in former days, even 
though they have not disappeared completely; but the sense 
of nature still predominates. The Indian, after being isolated, 
has developed the amorous note and that of sadness, a sadness 
that reaches pathetic depths, as any one well knows who has 
listened in the vast stillness of the Andes nights to the lonely 
sounds of the ‘‘quenas,” instruments made occasionally of 
human bones. Likewise, this race has the “gift of tears” as few 
races in the world possess it. It has been said of this race that 
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it was never youthful. One must not exaggerate, however, the 
note of native sadness, for irony and wit are not strange to the 
Indian, and his jests are, at times, of an erotic nature, also in- 
dulging now and then in the social satire against priests and 
latifundists. 

The Spanish settlers brought negroes to Peru to serve as 
slaves. Nothing is farther apart from the native temperament 
than the joy, the liveliness, the superficiality, the lubricity of 
the negro. American jazz music, influenced by the negroes, 
has become popular throughout the entire world. In Peru 
there is an evident influence of this type in the “marinera,” 
a popular dance of the coast region, with a noisy and motley 
rhythm. But in the music of Peru it is easy, after all, to separate 
the negro element from the native element; the latter is not 
as prevalent in the coast as it is in the mountain regions, and 
possesses, besides, a style characterized by shyness and sobriety. 

To come back to Mr. Means’s book. The writer cannot but 
praise the bibliography included. It is a most valuable bibli- 
ography that has much to offer not only to the layman, but also 
to the specialist. Naturally it is not complete. Thus, for instance, 
we miss the bibliographical study of Father Domingo Angulo 
on Santa Rosa de Lima; the numerous volumes published by 
Roberto Levillier with documents from the Archivo de Indias 
concerning the rulers of Peru and the religious orders in the 
XVIth century; the study by Felipe Cossio y Pomar on paint- 
ing in Cuzco; the last studies of Martin Noel containing his 
theory regarding the indigenous influence on the colonial archi- 
tecture; the history of Peruvian literature by Luis Alberto 
Sanchez; the economic history of Peru by César Antonio 
Ugarte; the work—probably definitive—of Emiliano Jos on 
Urstia’s expedition to E] Dorado and the revolt of Lope de 
Aguirre, etc. As for the rest, it might have been useful also 
to consider the book by the Spaniard B. Sanchez Alonso, 
Fuentes de la Historia Espanola e Hispanoamericana, which, 
although incomplete, as is natural with bibliographic works on 
America, contains an interesting collection of books and maga- 
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zine articles. But all this does not detract from the merits of 
Mr. Means’s bibliography. Let it be noticed in passing that 
there is an urgent need of a periodical bibliography so that the 
scholars and other people interested in Spanish America may 
know what is being published in Spanish-American countries. 

We do not want to conclude without repeating the testimony 
of our admiration for Mr. Means’s work, not only because of 
the mass of knowledge it contains but also because of the under- 
standing and affection for Peru with which it is written. Mr. 
Means has dealt with the subject with human sympathy, and 
it is a fact that there is no history without human sympathy. 
It is this human sympathy that makes him use as a motto for his 
book these admirable words by Raynal: “J’ écris l’histoire et je 
l’écris presque toujours les yeux baignés de larmes.” 


JORGE BASADRE 
University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru 
Translated by César Barja, University of California at Los 
Angeles 





A Brief Survey of German Works on Modern Chinese History 
John Gilbert Reid 


Modern Chinese history may be said to include the past 
seven hundred years, since the Mongol conquest of China, or 
the past three hundred years, since the Manchu conquest of 
China, or the past one hundred years, since the forcible arrival 
in China seas and ports of western warships and diplomats. 
Germans have had their share in recording, describing, and 
interpreting modern Chinese history, as a whole, in periods, 
or in phases and subjects. Although German sinology is of 
comparatively recent date, serious Chinese studies being barely 
a century old, German sinological work, especially during the 
past thirty years, has achieved a definite place in university 
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life. Chinese history, of course, has its appropriate niche in 
these studies. 

Even when the Chinese seminar was founded early in the 
present century at Berlin, the chair was not filled by a German; 
but today German sinologists head seminars at Berlin, Ham- 
burg, and Leipzig, as well as a China institute at Frankfurt- 
am-Main, while others participate in oriental seminars or 
institutes at Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Frankfurt, Giessen, Géottin- 
gen, Heidelberg, Marburg, Tiibingen, and Vienna. Much 
valuable light on modern Chinese history has come from these 
various centers. 

The first German to do work in Chinese was Father Adam 
Schaal, or Schall, a Jesuit priest at Peking from Cologne. He 
arrived in China in 1622, before the Chinese Ming dynasty 
collapsed, and died at Peking between 1666 and 1669, after 
the Manchu dynasty had succeeded to the Chinese empire. As 
head of the court board of astrology, Schaal introduced western 
astronomy ; several of his works, in Chinese or Latin, deal with 
astronomy and religion. His correspondence was used by an- 
other priest, P. d’Orléans, who wrote an account in French of 
the Manchu conquest, published at Paris, 1688. 

Despite some interest in China, as shown by Leibnitz at the 
turn of the seventeenth century in his correspondence with 
Peking Jesuits, serious Chinese studies did not commence until 
the nineteenth century so far as Germans were concerned. Klap- 
roth, Neumann, Schott, Plath, Gitzlaff, Pfizmaier are some 
of the men who wrote, more or less prolifically, on Chinese 
subjects, either in German only or also in French or English. 
Klaproth found French most useful, as his work was done 
during and after the Napoleonic era. Neumann used English 
for a history of China coast pirates, a lively subject a hundred 
years ago. Schott, who taught Chinese, used German; so did 
Plath, who began his career in 1830 with a history of the Far 
Fast, particularly Manchuria and the Manchus. Gitzlaff used 
English a great deal, because he was a missionary in China and 
contributed to English publishers. His Sketch of Chinese His- 
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tory, Ancient and Modern (London, 1834, 2 vols.) was based 
on Chinese material. He reviewed or described several Chinese 
historical works and produced biographical sketches of two 
Manchu emperors. Pfizmaier, at Vienna, translated Chinese 
poems, historical and otherwise. 

This group was followed by other German sinologues. Gabe- 
lentz added to Schott’s work as a Chinese grammarian. The 
Mollendorff brothers, twins, produced the first Manual of 
Chinese Bibliography (Shanghai, 1876). One of them added 
Manchu studies to his accomplishments. Fries wrote an outline 
of Chinese history from the sources, long a standard work. 
Arendt continued Schott’s work at Berlin, but Hirth, owing 
to a political indiscretion, failed at the end of the century to 
secure the Chinese chair at Berlin and instead became ex- 
change professor at Columbia, retiring in 1917. Franke and 
Forke developed Chinese studies at Hamburg, Berlin, and 
Berkeley, between them. Conrady headed the Far Eastern 
seminar at Leipzig until his death in 1925. Wilhelm introduced 
Chinese studies at Frankfurt-am-Main after the World war. 
Krause represented China at Heidelberg. Rosthorn, formerly 
Austro-Hungarian minister at Peking, did the same for Vienna. 

There were others, in various fields, such as Richthofen and 
Le Coq:-in central Asiatic subjects; Grube and F. W. K. 
Miller in anthropology of the Far East; Kimmel, Cohn, and 
Lessing in Chinese art; Haenisch and Hauer in Mongol and 
Manchu history; Hackmann, Reichwein, and Wilhelm in 
cultural history; Franke, Menz, Ostwald, Stiibe, and Wegener 
in diplomatic history; and Salzmann, with his quite recent 
China siegt, in journalism. 

Of the German sinologues who carried on important work 
in the twentieth century, Hirth was dean. Arriving in-China 
to join the customs administration in 1870, he remained for fifty 
years an ardent, active student of things Chinese. His studies 
were mostly in ancient and medieval Chinese history, rather 
than in modern; but his interests were extremely varied and 
extensive. His two best known works are The Ancient History 
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of China to the End of the Chou Dynasty (New York, 1908) 
and the translation, in collaboration with W. W. Rockhill, of 
Chau Ju-kua (St. Petersburg, 1911). The first volume of Asia 
major, published at London, 1923, was devoted to Hirth; sub- 
sequent volumes have appeared at Leipzig, edited by Schind- 
ler, Wellet, and Trautz. 

Franke, who succeeded de Groot to the Chinese chair at 
Berlin some ten years ago, had been in charge of the seminar 
at Hamburg upon his return from China. Like Hirth, his in- 
terests also have been wide, including modern questions of 
foreign diplomacy. Franke’s Grossmdchte in Ostasien von I8Q4 
bis 1914 (Hamburg, 1923) was preceded by his Ostasiatische 
Neubildungen. Bettrage zum Verstandnis der politischen und 
kulturellen Entwicklungs-V organge im fernen Osten (Ham- 
_burg, 1911) and followed by his Geschichte des chinesischen 


Reiches ... bis zur neuesten Zeit (Berlin, 1930). Franke re- 
tired not long ago and was succeeded at Berlin by Haenisch, of 
Leipzig. 


At Berlin an active group of sinologues had gathered about 
de Groot and Franke. Forke, who headed the oriental depart- 
ment of the University of California for a few years, had been 
at Berlin until he replaced Franke at Hamburg. Others in- 
cluded Albert Herrmann, who has used scientific criticism in 
ancient Chinese history to separate legend from fact; Hauer, 
who has used Chinese, Manchu, and Mongol sources in trans- 
lating the history of the Manchu dynasty to 1644; Albert 
Francke, who has written on Turkestan and Tibet; and Schiiler, 
who has written much of contemporary interest on develop- 
ments in China, an outline of modern Chinese history to the 
revolution of 1912, and articles in the Ostasiatische Rundschau 
(Hamburg, 1920 ff.), published by a group of German asso- 
ciations interested in the Far East. In 1930, upon Wilhelm’s 
death, Schiiler succeeded him as editor of the magazine Sinica, 
at Frankfurt. 

Richthofen and Grube both had their headquarters in Ber- 
lin; Grube’s successor, F. W. K. Miiller, was hailed, before 
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his death in 1930, as Germany’s greatest orientalist. Kimmel, 
director of the Far Eastern art division of the state museum, 
is chief editor of the Zeitschrift published by the Gesellschaft 
fiir ostasiatische Kunst. Other German publications relating 
to China have appeared in Berlin, such as the Orientalische 
Bibliographie (1886-1911, 1928 ff.) ; Asien (1901-1920) ; the 
Asiatisches Jahrbuch (1912 ff.) ; and the China Arkhiv (1916- 
1919). Tiessen and Wegener are two of the younger men in- 
terested in geographical problems and both teach in the college 
of commerce. 

At Hamburg, where the Chinese seminar was launched out- 
side the university and later assimilated by it, Forke has been 
assisted by Jager, who teaches Chinese. Forke, who was at 
Berkeley until 1918, is one of the leading German sinologues 
in philosophy and literature. Professor Carsun Chang, of 
China, ranks Franke and Forke as pioneers in introducing 
Chinese studies to Germany but considers Wilhelm the most 
sympathetic western student of China, understanding her better 
than even Legge and Pelliot. While not strictly a trained 
sinologist, Wilhelm rivalled the best of them in his prodigious 
amount of excellent work, interpreting, translating, adapting, 
surveying. Originally a missionary to China, he early learned 
to appreciate Chinese civilization and began interpreting 
China to Germany. During the last seven or eight full years 
of his life, Wilhelm not only edited and contributed much to 
his Frankfurt publication, Chinesische Blatter fiir Wissen- 
schaft und Kunst, later called Sinica, Zeitschrift fiir China- 
kunde und Chinaforschung, but he organized the first China 
Institut in Germany and then a seminar at Frankfurt Univer- 
sity. While engaged in this pioneer work, he continued issuing 
book after book to explain Chinese history, culture, economics, 
and life in general. He was interested in anything Chinese and 
persistently optimistic as to the final outcome, however present 
conditions might suggest discouragement and depression. 
Schiller, with a good deal of Wilhelm’s spirit, is helping to 
carry on the task ended so suddenly in 1930, and Otte likewise 
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is assisting. Wilhelm is one of a few foreigners mentioned by 
the Ch’ing Shih Kao, or draft history of the Manchu dynasty 
(Peking, 1928). As Schiiler has said, Wilhelm possessed both 
a cool head and a warm heart, two essentials for a knowledge 
of China. 

Krause, at Heidelberg, after studying the Mongol period 
in Chinese history, turned to a synthetic study of the Far East 
and produced the Geschichte Ostasiens (Gé6ttingen, 1925), 
which has been called the best of its kind, replacing the earlier 
work by Fries, of Vienna, 1884. In addition to Krause, several 
other Germans have studied Mongolian history. Recent works 
by Hauer, Consten, and Korostovetz, former Russian minister 
at Peking when Hauer was German legation secretary, have 
presented phases of Mongol history, particularly more recent 
events involving Soviet Russia. Haenisch, a Mongol specialist, 
in 1928 visited Mongolia, and his works include translations 
from Chinese histories during the Manchu dynasty, relating 
to military campaigns in south China, Tibet, and the Turke- 
stan- Mongolian borderlands. The Leipzig group of sinologists, 
to which Haenisch belonged until recently, is interested in 
central Asia and ancient China. Conrady’s son-in-law, Erkes, 
teacher of Chinese, is primarily concerned with Chinese art 
and literature, of which significant discoveries have been made 
in Turkestan; but Haloun, Schindler, and Wedemeyer all are 
studying various aspects of ancient China. Conrady’s many 
unpublished manuscripts are being edited by Erkes and 
Schindler and represent several fields of Chinese study. Rost- 
horn, at Vienna, likewise is interested in central Asia and an- 
cient China; in 1923 he published a Chinese history as well 
(Stuttgart). | 

Germans who have been engaged chiefly in recent problems, 
such as Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary activities, include Amann, 
Minkner, Othmer, and Wittfogel, not to mention Wilhelm 
and Schiller. The siege of Tsingtau in 1914 has been described 
from various angles by Vollerthun, Voskamp, and Wilhelm, 
who survived it. Trade and agriculture have been dealt with 
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by Scholz and Wagner. Zabel, Fink, Herbert Mueller, Salz- 
mann, Kunst, and Straus have done worthwhile journalistic 
work in China and in German publications, whereas their 
pioneering predecessor, Eitel, wrote in English as editor of the 
old China Review. Otte has discussed the customs service and 
sino-foreign relationships in general since 1914. Fuchs, at 
Mukden, has briefly reviewed the Ch’ing Shih Kao, blacklisted 
by the Nanking government; Hauer’s review should also be 
noted. The periodicals already referred to treat constantly of 
new problems and deserve mention in a survey of German 
works relating to modern Chinese history. The various semi- 
nars, of course, issue their own publications, while much mate- 
rial on China appears elsewhere in other German periodicals, 
in the press, and in other books. 


JOHN GILBERT REID 


Berkeley, California 








Reviews of Books 


The Pioneer Fringe. By Isaiah Bowman. (New York, American Geographical 

Society, Special Publication, no. 13, 1931. xii+361 pp. $4.00). 

This volume, by the director of the American Geographical Society, dem- 
onstrates that geography no longer exists merely for itself. The facts of the 
natural environment and an appreciation of the part they play in the affairs 
of man, become of very great value in understanding some of the problems 
that confront the race. Several American geographers have recently made 
contributions of this character. Bowman’s own volume, The New World, 
belongs to such studies; so does Leon Dominian’s Frontiers of Language and 
Nationality in Europe; so, also, do several of the publications of Ellsworth 
Huntington. John E. Orchard’s The Economic Position of Japan is also of 
this class. These works are only in part geography. They are not at all of the 
old style geography. They are discussions of human problems from the geo- 
graphic viewpoint, and throw new light on some of these problems because of 
this method of approach. They may be called “applied geography.” More of 
them are needed. They bring an often neglected set of facts to bear upon the 
study of human affairs. 

The Pioneer Fringe is the first of a series of projected studies, one of which, 
entitled Pioneer Settlement, has also just appeared. Its purpose is to introduce 
this series which has as its asserted aim “the scientific study of settlement.” 
On the periphery of every well peopled area there exists a fringe of frontier 
settlements. These far borders are being extended still farther —slowly or 
rapidly according to a multitude of varying conditions in the areas themselves 
and in the mother-hive from which the colonies are being sent out. “Tens of 
thousands of men of varied breeds still seek the frontier zone” of different 
continents. ““The land of their dreams includes . . . approximately three 
million square miles of productive soil. Its extent and variety would make it 
a rival of the United States if all of it were gathered together. [Bowman 
gives a Preliminary World Map of Pioneer Belts.] Millions now live in the 
pioneer lands and millions more can be accommodated there.” To colonial 
administrators, to economists, to politicians, to students of human affairs in 
general, the question as to what lands may be occupied, their suitability for 
settlement, and the conditions faced by the pioneers, is a most engaging one. 
To prospective coionists, the many men of many races, who seek to free 
themselves and their descendants from the limitations imposed by congested 
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populations, the matter has a very practical aspect. Our present volume sketches 
these frontier belts and gives a summarized appraisal of their potentialities. 

Bowman also analyses the “generalities” of the modern pioneer fringe, con- 
trasting conditions now with those faced by frontiersmen and, more particu- 
larly, frontierswomen in the past. Roads, railways, telegraph and telephone, 
the radio and aircraft make for less isolation on most of the frontiers of the 
world today. Social, educational and religious institutions accompany pioneers 
now onto most of the fronts being occupied. But, today, as of old, the frontier 
is a place of experiment — experiments with living conditions, with crops and 
animals, to find out how one must live there, and what things are adapted to 
the peculiarities of nature in that particular region. It is a study in adjustment. 
Sometimes this study is a long and expensive one—not infrequently spelling 
disaster to those who attempt to transplant institutions and practices into a 
new land. Some of the most tragic experiences to be found are those of the 
settlers on a pioneer fringe who invest all their own best years, the youth of 
their children and the very lives of their women — and, after years of experi- 
ment, are forced to give up the struggle, abandoning farm, fences, houses, and 
all other improvements made. The high prairies of the United States, the plains 
of Siberia, the new territories of British East Africa, the southern “frontera”’ 
of Chile and the Argentine contain mute evidences of many such tragedies. The 
frontier zone is a region of costly experiment. 

To the problems of such zones science brings aid toward their solution. Gov- 
ernments and other agencies are employing, more than formerly, scientific 
research in an effort to ascertain what lands still unoccupied are suitable for 
settlement, as well as to discover the type of occupance that fits in a particular 
pioneer region. The careful study of rainfall variation in an arid or a semiarid 
land makes for far greater security on the part of the settlers. Science applied in 
engineering makes possible the reclamation of otherwise worthless areas. A 
heavily forested land may offer fully as serious difficulties, and require as careful 
study of conditions. So, too, does grazing and farming land. ‘The average settler 
experiments blindly. Science experiments also, but is prepared to do so intelli- 
gently. It attempts “to generalize for the many the experience gained by the 
few.” “It can bring together from widely scattered fields . . . the experience 
of people in all of the pioneer lands where experimentation is going on. And 
it can reach back into history and analyze the causes of failure and success.” It 
can, moreover, “recommend the national measures that affect settlement and 
the settler’s welfare in the long run and in a way that is invisible to him.” 
In these, and many other ways, science is being called upon to assist toward 
the intelligent occupation of our frontiers. The “scientific study of settlement” 
contributes greatly to successful experimentation in new, untried lands. To 
point out how this new contribution of science is being carried on and how it 
can be done more completely, is the aim of the present volume and of the 
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series which it introduces. The author, himself, is pioneering in a field of re- 
search far too little occupied as yet. The succeeding numbers will be awaited 
_ with interest. 

University of California at Los Angeles GerorcE M. McBrive 


Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw Journal. Edited, with bibliographical resumé, 1800- 
1810, by Stephen Harding Hart and Archer Butler Hulbert. (Published by 
the Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public Library, 
1932. xcvi+200 pp. $5.00). 

The present offering comprises volume 1 of Overland to the Pacific, a series 
of reprints of western documents which has been made possible by the patronage 
of Mrs. Frances Cowles Stewart. It bears the name of Professor Archer Butler 
Hulbert as the general editor of the series, who contributes the introduction 
and whose work is supplemented by a critical sketch by Stephen Harding Hart. 
The volume is privately printed in Los Angeles and copyrighted by Professor 
Hulbert, who in his general introduction suggests a select bibliography relating 
to Pike’s work. Mr. Hart discusses Pike’s life and papers including some com- 
ment on earlier maps. The general editor follows this with an extended argu- 
ment on the purpose which was behind Pike’s expedition. Altogether the 
introductory material comprises some 96 pages. The main text of the narrative, 
which extends only to the capture of Pike’s party on a tributary of the Rio 
Grande, including the index and extensive footnotes runs to 200 pages. The 
publishers’ announcements on the jacket suggest a comparison with recent 
popularized biographies, which the contents of the volume definitely belie. It 
is a tome based on the extensive studies and personal travels of the editors, 
and as such, within a restricted area, constitutes a valuable addition to the 
bibliography of early western travel. 

_ The series as a whole is intended for students of the college type. It aims 

to show the continuity of geographical discovery in the West from 1800 to 

beyond the midcentury. Pike’s book, which appeared in 1810, opened this 
exciting world to the country at large. This reprint represents, as does Hul- 
bert’s work in general, a study on the spot, with peculiar emphasis upon the 
material equipment and economic background. The editor points out certain 
salient facts with regard to mountain ranges, the source and direction of the 
rivers, and applies these to test the accuracy of Pike’s Journal. As might be 
expected from one who has had a great deal of field work, Hulbert emphasizes 

Pike’s work as an explorer. On this point doubtless many of his critics will 

disagree with him, but the editor presents his arguments with unusual zest. 

Such a method will of course gain for him more readers than ordinarily fall 

to the lot of the specialist. 

One reason for the present partial edition is the discovery of Pike’s original 
maps. Some 25 years ago, Professor Bolton unearthed in the Mexican archives 
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most of the material that was taken from the young explorer a century before. 
This discovery was definitely described in the American Historical Review 
(xm, 798-800), but the maps were not reproduced. They apparently disap- 
peared somewhere between the American embassy in Mexico and the War 
Department in Washington, but they were rediscovered in the latter place 
some five years ago. Thus they are now available for checking with the Nau 
maps, which appeared in the earlier editions of Pike’s work and are shown to 
be quite untrustworthy, while the recovered charts serve to bolster up and 
explain in a more satisfactory manner Pike’s own text. 

The editor uses his opportunity for a thorough discussion of the young 
officer’s motives and movements, and his interpretation for the most part is 
very illuminating. He endeavors to clear Pike from all imputation of complicity 
in the Burr-Wilkinson imbroglio. If this is to be looked upon as a movement 
to disrupt the union, few will disagree with him. If, however, Burr’s purpose 
was, with the surreptitious aid of Wilkinson, to ascertain a feasible route for 
approaching the Mexican provinces, some will not be inclined to accept the 
editor’s conclusions that Pike and his companion Robinson were wholly in the 
dark respecting the motives of General Wilkinson. This would not necessarily 
mean that the purpose of the two agents was at all treasonable in character. 
Whatever blame attaches to such a rash undertaking should belong to the 
principal, Wilkinson, rather than to the subordinates. That Wilkinson seemed 
to be taking a great chance with the lives of his agents probably arose from 
his own ignorance as well as theirs. The editor would probably have been a 
little less certain with respect to this purpose had he paid more attention to 
Wilkinson’s plan to establish a secret connection with the fur-trade. He had 
already yainly sent his son up the Missouri to further this object, and shortly 
after Pike’s departure, despatched another subordinate to the region of the 
Platte river. The latter departed with the intention of establishing trade with 
Santa Fé, and the interest that Pike himself displayed in fur-trading conditions 
along the Osage and Kansas rivers indicated a purpose to reach the same 
destination and not merely to reach the headwaters of certain strategic rivers. 

Hulbert does full justice to Pike’s desire to play the part of explorer. The 
editor’s knowledge of conditions along the upper Arkansas enables him to 
present a cogent argument respecting Pike’s reaction to the topography there- 
abouts and his failure to distinguish the true courses of the Arkansas, the Red, 
and the Rio Grande. He tones down the effect of Pike’s apparent boasting about 
his discoveries and shows that in view of the extreme difficulty which the ex- 
plorer encountered in his wintry journeyings, the praise he gives him is well 
deserved. As he sums up the argument, Pike was inexperienced in mountain 
travel and this led him to take chances in order to attain distinction by over- 
coming these threatening difficulties. The editor shows too that the open 
instructions of Wilkinson and his later letters to Pike are less incriminating 
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in respect to the latter than many other editors have made them out. He rightly 
discounts all Spanish comment on this point. 

After all is said, Pike must still appear in a meas dubious light. He will, 
it is true, no longer seem to be making an irruption into New Mexico with a 
mere handful of half-frozen followers, but as the trusted subordinate of a 
wily general who wished to gain military information without disclosing the 
purpose that animated him. Pike disdained to attempt a formal defense of his 
career as explorer. He could hardly do so without repudiating the General. 
He made, however, certain definite additions to our knowledge of the South- 
west, and turned popular attention in that direction. 

Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 


A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English with special reference to the A mert- 
can Southwest. By Harold W. Bentley. (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1932. x-+243 pp. $3.50). 

This dictionary consists of an eighty-one page, essentially historical introduc- 
tion, and of a vocabulary of some four hundred words. Four appendices list 
items of Amerind origin, Spanish place names in the United States, and bull- 
fighting terms, and give examples of bilingualism. The vocabulary, besides 
defining words, usually gives derivations or modifications and examples of use. 
A few examples come from Pike’s Journal (1810) ; most date from the 1830's 
or later. Both introduction and the choice of words emphasize borrowings due 
to early nineteenth century transcontinental trade and travel, the Mexican 
War, the California gold rush, and the rise of ranching and cowpunching, and 
those caused by the interest in Mexico roused by the Diaz regime, the Revolu- 
tion, and recent immigration. 

The author errs in including “mahogany” in the vocabulary. It is not 
Spanish. “Barracuda” are found in Pacific as well as Florida waters. The 
definitions of “‘peon” and “peonage’’ do not clearly explain the nature of the 
servitude, though the quoted examples more or less supply the lack. McClellan’s 
Mexican War Diary would prove adoption of words in the 1840's rather than 
in 1917, the date of publication. “Corral” was used in English long before 
1845. An important typographical error is queredisima for queridisima [p. 189, 
line 2]. Is, perhaps, ‘“‘tlaco” (small coin) the origin of the slang “clacker’”? 
Finally, the reviewer is not the only United States citizen who will shudder 
at finding “American” used to the exclusion of Mexicans, in such a book as this. 

Mr. Bentley’s principles for including or excluding words could not well 
be objected to if defined clearly and fulfilled. That is not the case, to the 
reviewer's mind. The author several times states his intention to study adoptions 
due to Anglo-Spanish contacts in or about North America, with special refe- 
rence to the American Southwest. The vocabulary lists many words of South 
American origin, and others which came from North American contacts but 
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long before there was an American Southwest. Such words are not lengthily 
treated, but if they require mention, so do galleon, maize, maroon, mestee, 
mestizo, mulatto, negro, pompano, tapir and probably many more which do 
not now come to mind. Omitted words certainly within the study’s scope are: 
agua, caramba, copal and henequen. (The first is mentioned in an introductory 
note [p. 11] ). The appendix of Amerind words omits a score of Indian deriva- 
tives which are in the main vocabularly, many of them North American and 
some strictly Mexican, To them of course, should be added several suggested 
above. 

This enumeration of specific faults does not mean that Bentley’s book lacks 
value. It is an excellent pioneer attempt. If it is neither a list of English bor- 
rowings from the Spanish in America nor a study only of the influence of the 
American Southwest, it is indispensable spadework for future students in 
either field. 

University of California at Los Angeles RoLAND Dennis Husszy 


The Histories of Hispanic America. A Bibliographical Essay by A. Curtis 
Wilgus, Ph.D. (Washington, Pan-American Union, 1932. vi+115 pp.). 
This is a list of histories of Hispanic America written since the earliest days. 

Travelers’ accounts, some geographical treatises, and studies of religious or 

other specialized phases are included. Collections of documents are not. The 

titles occur in a running commentary, with occasional biographical or critical 
comments. 

The reviewer cannot find several important works. For his own Antillean 
interests the omissions include R. A. Van Middeldyk, History of Puerto Rico 
(New York, 1903), important because in English, if not otherwise; Ifigo 
Abbad y Lasierra, Historia de Puerto Rico (Madrid, 1788; amplified edition 
by J. J. Acosta, Puerto Rico, 1866) ; Ramén Gonzalez Tablas, Historia de la 
Dominacion y ultima guerra de Espaiia en Santo Domingo (Madrid, 1870) ; 
I. A. Wright, Historia Documentada de Habana en el siglo XVI (Habana, 
1927); and Justo Zaragoza, Insurrecciones en Cuba (Madrid, 1872-1873). 
In other fields, notable works in English omitted from the list include J. B. 
Lockey, Pan Americanism, Its beginnings (New York, 1920; in Spanish trans- 
lation, with added notes, Caracas, 1927) ; W. S. Robertson, Rise of the Spanish 
American Republics (New York, 1918); L. M. Keasbie, Nicaragua Canal 
and the Monroe Doctrine (New York, 1896) ; Noll and McMahon, Life and 
Times of Hidalgo (Chicago, 1910) ; W. O. Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers 
(New York, 1916) ; and Isaac Goldberg, Brazilian Literature (New York, 
1922) and Studies in Spanish American Literature (New York, 1920). Miss- 
ing foreign titles of high value are: Mariano Cuevas, Historia de la Iglesia en 
Mexico (Mexico, 1922- ); J. M. de la Fuente, Hidalgo Intimo ( Mexico, 
1910); J. M. Rubio, La Infanta Carlota Joaquina y la Politica de Espata en 
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America, 1808-1812 (Madrid, 1920) ; Ricardo Levene, Investigaciones acerca 
de la historia econdmica del virreinato del Plata (La Plata, 1927-1928) ; and 
Hermann Watjen, Das Hollandische Kolonialreich in Brasilien (The Hague, 
1921). Much data as to translations, and new editions of rarities, might rea- 
sonably be expected. A student needs to know [p. 31] the value added to 
Alcedo’s Diccionario by the translator. The information in Sanchez y Val- 
verde’s Idea del Valor [p. 43] is utilized and more available in Moreau de 
St. Mery’s Description de la partie espagnole de Saint-Domingue ( Philadelphia, 
1796; English version same year and place) ; Oppenheim’s edition (London, 
1900-1904) of Help’s Spanish Conquest [p. 51] is more valuable for most 
purposes than the original. Berthe’s Garcia Moreno [p. 72] was published in 
English (London, 1889). Garcia Calderén’s Latin America [p. 87], as a 
work of interpretation and ideology, might preferably be listed in the original 
French. The Selected List of Bibliographical Collections [pp. 111-115] does 
not impress the reviewer as a selection. At any rate, it sadly needs a guide for 
the inexperienced, if it be merely notes as to which are unannotated lists, the 
approximate limits of the Church collection and the John Carter Brown 
Library, and the present incompleteness of Sabin’s Dictionary. But the compiler 
disclaims the intention of exhaustiveness, and any student will find many 
titles previously unknown to him throughout this Essay. 

Accuracy seems humanly satisfactory. A serious error occurs in the statement 
[p. 1] that Oviedo y Valdes’ Historia General (Sevilla, 1535) was published 
in English by Eden in 1555. The translation was of the author’s Sumario 
(Toledo, 1526). Monsalve’s Reduccion [p. 17] deals almost exclusively with 
Indian abuses in Peru. Incidentally, two copies, not one, are known, and several 
large libraries have photostatic facsimiles. Ordofiez de Cevallos’ Historia y 
Viage [p. 19] was first published in 1614, not 1604. Gage [p. 20] was in 
America twelve years, not twenty-four, and saw almost nothing of South 
America. Cunha de Azevedo Coutinho’s Ensaio econémico [p. 39] was first 
translated into English as Political Essay on the Commerce of Portugal and 
her colonies, particularly of Brazil (London, 1801). Should one say [p. 53] 
that Kingsborough’s Antiquities were “‘once’’ indispensable? Armitige [p. 59] 
should be Armitage, and Aleman [p. 62] Alaman. Are not Edwards’ Dawn 
(London, 1931) and Alba (Valparaise, 1931) [p. 110] the same books, rather 
than successive volumes of a series? If one is to call attention to Pereyra’s 
Historia de America Espafiola [p. 90] as “the best known,” one might comment 
also on the subjective nature of his work. 

On the whole, this bibliography meets the tests of content and accuracy. Its 
usability is another matter. It is arranged by centuries, geographically. But the 
centuries refer to dates of writing, not to the period covered, and there is no 
index of subjects or authors. Such organization seriously handicaps a bibli- 
ography’s customary employments. Users will have to scan many pages to 
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verify a vaguely remembered title or compile a working list on most subjects. 
The bibliography nevertheless fills a gap in scholarly apparatus, and will be 
widely useful. : 

University of California at Los Angeles RoLtaAND Dennis HussEy 


Sacajawea. By Grace Raymond Hebard. (Glendale, California, The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, 1933. 340 pp. $6.00). 


Sacajawea was one of two Shoshonean Indian wives of Charbonneau, a 
French Canadian voyageur hired by Lewis and Clark at Mandan, North Da- 
kota, as guide and interpreter. With her papoose on her back, she accompanied 
the white explorers to the coast and proved to be a more valuable member of the 
party than her husband. About Sacajawea several violent controversies have 
raged in recent years. The chief questions in dispute have had to do with the 
date and place of her death and burial, and the origin, proper spelling, meaning 
and pronunciation of her name. 

For thirty years Doctor Hebard has been studying the subject of this volume, 
traveling widely, holding scores of interviews, and carrying on correspondence 
with individuals as widely separated as California and Germany. Researches, 
carried on for her in the archives of Stuttgart, brought to light valuable data 
in the manuscript journals of Prince Paul of Wiirtemberg, who took Baptiste, 
the son of Sacajawea, to Europe in 1823-24, where he stayed for five years. 

The book under review emphasizes the services of Sacajawea to Lewis and 
Clark and then traces her later career thoroughly. It also pieces together the 
life stories of Charbonneau, her first husband, Baptiste, her son, and Bazil, 
her adopted son. The deaths of Sacajawea and her two sons together with the 
burial places of all three are described. 

The findings of the author as a result of her study form the most important 
part of the volume. Sacajawea’s name was not bestowed upon her at the Mandan 
villages by the Sioux. It is rather a name of Shoshonean origin and means boat 
or canoe launcher. If the name was not given to the girl in early childhood it 
is very probable that it was not bestowed until the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark reached the two forks of the Missouri at Armstead, Montana. There 
is nothing certain about the place of Sacajawea’s birth. The event may have 
taken place either in Idaho, Wyoming or Montana. 

Sacajawea’s later life is pieced together much more fully than ever before. 
After her return to Mandan in 1806, she spent several years in St. Louis or on 
the Missouri river between that point and Mandan. From about 1820 to 1843, 
she lived among the Comanche, a kindred tribe of the Shoshone. From 1843 
to 1871 she dwelt with her own tribe in southwestern Wyoming, moving with 
them in the latter year onto the Wind River Reservation. Here she died in 1884 
at the advanced age of about ninety-five years. From 1820 to 1870 she wandered 
much over the entire West. 
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Conclusive proof is given that Sacajawea died on April 9, 1884, at Fort 
Washakie, Fremont County, Wyoming, and was buried there. The facts given 
concerning her later life, death and burial conclusively dispose of the view 
held by some that she died at Fort Manuel, South Dakota, on December 20, 
1812, and was interred there. 

The volume is splendidly printed on the best grade of book paper and at- 
tractively bound. Numerous illustrations, never before given to the public, add 
materially to its value. Several appendices contain the testimony of Indians and 
others interviewed by the author, illustrate the various spellings and pronuncia- 
tions that have been proposed for the Indian woman’s name, and list the 
numerous memorials that have been erected in her honor. An elaborate bibli- 
ography and a comprehensive index complete the volume. 

Very few errors of fact were noted. “Lewistown” and “Clarkstown” (p. 71) 
should read Lewiston and Clarkston. The gap in the mountains mentioned on 
page 78 was not “Bozeman Pass” but one a hundred miles further west in the 
central part of Beaverhead County, Montana. After crossing the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the return trip, the expedition divided into three parties, not four 
(p. 78). The second date on page 109 should be 1886 and not 1885. 

The volume, Sacajawea, is a fine example of historical research. It has a 
definite answer to most of the questions that have been agitated in the past. 
It would seem that the author’s findings must be accepted as the most authori- 
tative statement that has been made, or that can be made, on the subject. 

University of Southern California FraNK Harmon GARVER 


Problems of the Pacific, 1931: Proceedings of the Fourth Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Hangchow and Shanghai, China, October 21 
to November 2. Edited by Bruno Lasker. (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. x-+-548 pp. $5.00). 

This volume presents a valuable and scholarly survey of the economic, social, 
and political problems of the Pacific area. Following the general plan of the 
Proceedings of earlier conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, it 
nevertheless gives material which is largely new. Most of the subjects discussed 
are economic and cultural rather than political and diplomatic, and deal with 
trade relations, standards of living, China’s industrial development, the govern- 
ment of dependencies, migrations, and the results of the contact of Oriental 
and Occidental cultures. Some of the familiar political problems are treated 
with comparative brevity, including extraterritoriality and the status and future 
rendition of the International Settlement at Shanghai. The bitter Manchuria 
issue is also present but the value of these discussions is largely in the light 
thrown upon the views of Japanese liberals during the weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the famous explosion in Mukden on September 18, 1931, which pre- 
cipitated the present military phase of the Manchuria controversy. 
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The editing of the mass of material presented at this China conference, 
including previously prepared data papers, formal addresses, and Round Table 
discussions has been done with exceptional skill. For each of the main topics 
there is an Introductory Note, giving the essential facts and a brief clarification 
of the problem involved; a bibliography; selected data papers or addresses, 
presenting new material or stating a necessary point of view; and a summary 
of the long discussions in the Round Tables. 

The volume is of greatest value to the serious student of Pacific and Far 
Eastern affairs who has a good knowledge of the background of present prob- 
lems. It enables him to feel with a fair degree of confidence that he has the 
titles of the most recent books dealing with the topics discussed at the Con- 
ference, the latest information in the fields of economics and finance, and a 
summary of the current views of the liberal groups of the various countries of 
the Pacific. The chapters do not give exhaustive treatments; they do give a 
scholarly summary of recent developments. 

The most complete study of any of the topics considered is that on Problems 
of Migration within the Pacific area. This fifty page chapter contains valuable 
statistical data, clear statements of the problem as envisaged in each of the 
Pacific countries, and quotations from writers of standing giving the opinions 
of various national and racial groups. Of the addresses included in the volume 
the most stimulating is that given by Dr. Hu Shih, the President of the Con- 
ference, on the Conflict of Cultures in China, a subject on which he speaks with 
authority. 

Clark University Grorce H. BLAKESLEE 


Russia and Asia. By Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. viii+-333 pp. $2.50). 

A book on Russian expansion in Asia has been badly needed for some time 
because no comprehensive outline of the subject has been available in any 
language until now. Older readers may remember Vladimir’s Russia on the 
Pacific, and Krausse’s Russia in Asia (both published in 1899) but such books 
are hopelessly antiquated in view of the development of events in the Far East 
since 1904. 

Both the domestic issues of the Russian Revolution and their effect upon 
international politics demand a thorough revision of the historian’s attitude 
towards the problem of Russian expansion. Not less vital are the changes in 
the development of the two countries which, with Russia, comprise the Far 
Eastern Triangle. It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
either the Chinese Revolution or the metamorphosis of Japan into a modern 
state based largely upon an industrial economy. In addition to Russia, China, 
and Japan, Great Britain has played a major réle in the history of Asia. British 
power is now at the crossroads. It is difficult to determine whether it is waning 
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or is only passing through a process of complete readjustment. Whatever may 
be the answer it is obvious that from many different points of view we must 
revise our knowledge of Russia in Asia and of Russia’s relations with other 
powers in that area. Prince Lobanov has ably preformed that task in his book. 

When we consider the geopolitical aspect of the Russian Revolution we are 
strongly impressed by the solidity of the structure of Russia’s Asiatic Empire, 
especially in the light of what happened to her European frontier. As a result 
of war and revolution Russia lost a considerable part of her territory in the 
West. On the other hand the Soviet Government has recovered intact the 
Eastern frontier of Russia. What the U.S.S.R. has lost in Northern Man- 
churia, as a result of recent events, has been a sphere of influence because that 
area has never been Russian territory. 

The structural solidity of the Russian Empire in Asia is to be explained 
both by its fundamental geographic unity and by the colonizing abilities of the 
Russian people. While basically Slavonic, i.e., Caucasian, the Russians have 
no feeling of superiority towards the Asiatic races, and know how to live in 
peace with them. 

From a geographic point of view there is no difficulty in thinking of Russia 
as a continent in itself, an area of lowlands isolated from the rest of Asia on 
the South and Southeast by extremely high mountain ranges and elevated 
plateaus. A few years ago Professor Savitsky, of Prague, suggested the name 
of Eurasia for the Russian continent, meaning by this name a combination of 
Eastern Europe and Northern Asia. The different parts of Eurasia were 
historically dependent on one another. The Mongolian Empire of the Middle 
Ages united, for a time, all of these parts under one rule. Historically the heir 
of the Mongolians, the Russian Empire completed the task of the political 
unification of Eurasia. In my book, 4 History of Russia (1929), I have 
attempted to construct an interpretation of Russian history based on the geo- 
political conception of Eurasia. It is naturally gratifying to discover that Prince 
Lobanov has essentially the same point of view. 

His Russia and Asia conveys the general impression of the fundamental 
continuity of Russian expansion. Tinis was not so much the result of the ambi- 
tions of jingo politicians as of an elemental colonizing drive. Turning to the 
Russian Revolution, Prince Lobanov expresses the opinion that while it modi- 
fied, to some extent, the trend of Russian expansion, it has not interrupted that 
trend. The larger part of Prince Lubanov’s book deals with modern and con- 
temporary Russia. Almost two-thirds of its pages are devoted to the period 
following the Crimean War. Particular attention has been paid by the author 
to the development of diplomatic events, but the military, economic, and, to 
some extent, the cultural aspects have been considered. The arrangement of 
material is adequate and the style clear. 

No book on Russian expansion in Asia can neglect the problem of Anglo- 
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Russian rivalry. Prince Lobanov presents his material on this subject in an 
objective and impartial way. Suspicion of each other was common in both 
Great Britain and Russia during the nineteenth century. British suspicion of 
Russia became especially acute in the 70’s and 80’s when Russia’s advance in 
Central Asia caused considerable fear in Great Britain of a Russian invasion 
of India. It was Prince Lobanov’s advantage to write his book more than half 
a century after the time when the Russians occupied Merv and the British 
were becoming “‘mervous,” as an English statesman put it, about the situation. 
We can now discuss those events more quietly. Rawlinson’s vivid image of a 
conscious and systematic Russian advance towards India has proven to be a 
fantastic vision not corroborated by facts. 

As to Prince Lobanov’s interpretation of the results of the revolution some 
reservations must be expressed. According to this interpretation the revolution 
would represent a direct continuation of the historical trends of Russian policies 
in the East. Such an interpretation is adequate for that aspect of the revolution 
which may be called national. But there is as well an international aspect. 
Besides the Soviet Government there is the Third International and the two 
institutions can not always be separated from each other. It is quite true that the 
national aspect of the Russian Revolution is to the fore. But the other, if 
temporarily obscured, has not lost its importance. In my opinion Prince Lobanov 
does not pay sufficient attention to the tremendous force of the ideas of the 
Red International. This is a force which, though smouldering slowly at present, 
might blaze unexpectedly given a favorable international situation. 

Certain suggestions could be made regarding the Bibliography which con- 
tains only works available in English, French and German. In my opinion the 
most fundamental recent Russian works should in any case be included, for 
example: Barthold’s Istoriia Izucheniia V ostoka v Evrope i Rossii (Oriental 
Studies in Russia and Europe) (1926), Bakhrushin’s Ocherki istorii koloni- 
zatsii Sibiri (Studies on the Colonization of Siberia) (1927), Romanov’s 
Rossiia v Manchzhurii (Russia in Manchuria) (1929), and a few others. 
Taking the bibliographical list as it is, Baddeley’s Russian Conquest of the 
Caucasus, Korostowetz’ V on Cinggis Khan zur Sovietrepublik, and some other 
works of similar importance should not have been omitted. 

Yale University GEORGE VERNADSKY 


Japanese in the United States. By Yamato Ichihashi. (Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1932. x-+426 pp. $4.00). 


This is a revision of a doctor’s thesis submitted at Harvard University some 
twenty years ago and contains many of the weaknesses of a revised text. Much 
of the information is old and readily accessible in other publications. Moreover, 
the material which has been added “‘to fill gaps in the thesis as well as to bring 
it up to date’’ loses considerable of its freshness and vigor by virtue of the fact 
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that it is adjusted to the old frame of reference. This applies particularly to 
the chapters on occupations which stress the early occupations and present only 
fragmentary material on the more recent developments. Even more disap- 
pointing are the chapters on the second generation. Most of this space is devoted 
to a restatement of materials published by Inui, Smith and Mears, to which 
the author has made but little contribution either in interpretation or fact. 

By far the most scholarly part of the book is the part dealing with Japanese 
migration statistics. By his critical review of the sources of data and his careful 
analysis of facts, the author has made a substantial contribution in the field. 
Mr. Ichihashi is keenly critical — and rightly so — of much of the biased and 
propagandist literature that has been published on the subject of Japanese 
immigration; nevertheless, his own writing has a tone that diminishes its 
scientific value. It is quite clear that the author is playing the role of the 
attorney for the defense. Although the factual data are carefully scrutinized, 
the narrative contains many words and phrases that display an emotional tone. 
For example, in referring to the question of the transfer of Shantung to Japan 
at the Treaty of Versailles, the author quotes Mr. Lansing, the Secretary of 
State, as saying “It is a surrender of the principle of self-determination, a 
transfer of millions of Chinese from one foreign master to another,” and then 
comments on this statement as follows: “Such a characterization befogs the 
issue and magnifies its character beyond truth; but the Americans still largely 
hostile to Japan helped in disseminating falsehoods all along the line” (p. 290). 

Aside from such emotional indiscretions and the lack of insight into the social 
processes of race relations, Mr. Ichihashi has compiled much valuable factual 
information and in this sense has made a contribution in the field. 

University of Michigan R. D. McKenziz 


La Instruccion Publica en la Nueva Espana en el Siglo XVI, By Tomas Zepeda 
Rincon. (Mexico City, Universidad Nacional de México, 1933. 139 pages). 


There is steadily increasing evidence that a school of young historians with 
an objective attitude and a scientific method is springing up in Mexico and is 
already producing monographs which reflect high credit upon their authors. 
The present work is a thesis presented to the Department of Philosophy and 
Letters of the National University of Mexico to obtain the degree of ““Maestro 
en Ciencias Historicas.” It is an excellent synthesis of the splendid efforts of 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century to establish a comprehensive system of 
public education for the conquered natives of New Spain. A treatise of this sort 
should be read after perusing the sensational pages of that fanatical publi- 
cist, Las Casas, with their lurid accounts of massacres, rapes and innumerable 
atrocities perpetrated by the invaders. Thus the bad taste in one’s mouth is 
removed and a more balanced judgment of the period may be obtained. It is 
decidedly refreshing to find a Mexican of today pointing out the noble, self- 
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sacrificing labor of Friar Pedro de Gante and the early Franciscans in establish- 
ing schools for Indian children, and of the Oidor, Don Vasco de Quiroga, who 
founded many hospitals and trade schools for the natives throughout the 
province of Michoacan. The conclusions of the author are interesting. “I be- 
lieve that I am right in affirming,” he declares, “first, that Spain accomplished 
a highly important work in behalf of her favorite Colony and that the instruc- 
tion and training that she imparted to the native is of incalculable historical 
value; second, that it is unjust to blame Spain for the mistakes made in her 
cultural effort, since her attitude was far superior to that of other colonizing 
nations of the sixteenth century; and third, that public education in the same 
period made remarkable progress, favored and encouraged by the Spanish 
monarchs.” 

Beginning with a brief description of the Aztec system of education, the 
author discusses in short chapters the various primary, secondary and rural 
schools established for Indian boys, and the special ones for native girls — the 
latter was decidedly a step in advance of the times. The various higher institu- 
tions of learning of the Jesuits and also the Real y Pontificia Universidad de 
México are also briefly but clearly treated. The record of the Spaniards in this 
respect is an impressive one and should be weighed against the abuses of the 
conquistadors which are far more universally known. The revaluation of the 
whole period of colonization is already under way, and this little volume is 
no slight contribution to the cultural and intellectual history of colonial 
Hispanic America which awaits a chronicler. 

The present work is admittedly a short synthesis and is based almost entirely 
upon well known printed authorities which are, on the whole, readily available. 
It is to be hoped that the author will follow this effort by a careful investigation 
of the vast wealth of almost unexplored material which exists close at hand in 
the public and private archives of Mexico City and other parts of the Republic. 
Such a search would inevitably result in a work of greater proportions and 
would doubtless throw a flood of confirmatory light upon the subject that he 
has handled in this more modest volume. 

Authorities are usually indicated in this little book with precision but occa- 
sionally citations are incomplete and, therefore, valueless. For example, on 
page 91, a document entitled “Ordenanza de los Maestros del Novisimo Arte 
de Leer, Escrivir y Contar”’ is indicated as in the Archivo General de la Nacion 
(A.G.N.) but no signature is given; thus the citation is practically useless. 
These slight defects are matters of form rather than content, and this little 
volume, written in simple and comprehensive language, is warmly recommended 
to students of Mexican history in general and particularly to those interested 
in the cultural and intellectual record of this former colony of Spain. 

University of California Irvine A. LEoNARD 
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Comment and Historical News 


THE 29TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association will be held at Reed College at Portland, Oregon, on 
the 28th and 29th of December, 1933. The program committee consists of 
Reginald F. Arragon, Reed College; Edith Dobie, University of Washington ; 
George H. Guttridge, University of California; and Paul S. Smith, Whittier 
College. 


THE FIFTH biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations was 
scheduled to meet at Banff, Alberta, Canada, August 14-18, 1933. Large dele- 
gations with notable personnel were expected from China and Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand, and the various groups of Pacific Islands as well as from 
the American and European countries. 


HUNTINGTON LiBRARY announces a list of members of its research staff, 
visiting scholars and international research fellows. The majority of these are 
in the field of English literature. The three following are in history: Godfrey 
Davies, formerly of the University of Chicago, has been a member of the perma- 
nent research staff since 1931. Avery O. Craven of the University of Chicago, 
returns to the Library on September first for a year, to be engaged on various 
phases of American history. John C. Parish of the University of California at 
Los Angeles came to the Library on July first, for three months, to examine and 
report on the Western material, particularly that relating to California, in the 
Huntington Library collections. 


UNDER THE TITLE “Turner’s Frontier Philosophy” Joseph Schafer writes 
in the editorial department of the Wisconsin Magazine of History for June 
an appraisal of the writings of Frederick Jackson Turner. Much has been and 
is being written by way of evaluating the frontier theory of interpretation. The 
present article and the articles by Frederic L. Paxson on “A Generation of the 
Frontier Hypothesis” (Pacific Historical Review, March, 1933) and by Max 
Farrand on ‘Frederick Jackson Turner at the Huntington Library” (The 
Huntington Library Bulletin, number 3, February, 1933) represent, with slight 
differences of opinion, the viewpoint of three of his contemporaries in the field 
of American history who had known Professor Turner intimately for years. 


ORIENTAL research and writing is being greatly furthered by the American 
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Council of Learned Societies. In May, 1931, the Committee on the Promotion 
of Chinese Studies published Bulletin No. 1 (Progress of Chinese Studies in 
the United States of America), consisting of a group of articles on the develop- 
ment of studies, collections and activities, and including “A List of Scholars 
engaged in Chinese Studies in the United States and Canada and American 
Scholars so engaged abroad, December, 1930.” In 1932 appeared two useful 
pamphlets: 4 Union List of Selected Western Books on China in American 
Libraries and A Union List of Selected Chinese Books in American Libraries. 
These were compiled by Charles §. Gardner and issued under the imprint of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Mr. Mortimer Graves, Secretary 
of the Committees on Far Eastern Studies, issued in June, 1933, 4 List of 
Periodical Articles on Chinese Subjects. This is the fifth list in a series at 
present distributed in mimeographic form. It consists of 11 pages of annotated 
items, co-operatively prepared. The series is of great value to students and may 
well serve as the basis for publication in a more formal and complete manner. 


THE First ENGLISH translation of Captain Gaspar de Villagra’s famous 
poetic History of New Mexico, sometimes described as an epic, originally pub- 
lished at Alcala, Spain, in 1610, is now being issued by the Quivira Society. 
Villagra was an officer of the expedition which effected the conquest of the 
Pueblo region in 1598 and took an active part in the stirring events of the day. 
His work has long been recognized as one of the rarest printed sources for the 
early history of the state. The translation has been made by Gilberto Espinosa 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, who is 2 descendant of one of the first colonists 
of Juan de Ojiate’s army. 


‘THREE MAIN ARTICLES are printed in The American Historical Review for 
July. Faith Thompson writes of “Parliamentary Confirmations of the Great 
Charter,” Reginald C. McGrane discusses “Some Aspects of American State 
Debts in the Forties’ and Bert James Loewenberg tells of ‘““The Reaction of 
American Scientists to Darwinism.” In the department of Notes and Sugges- 
tions, Howard F. Barker discusses “The Founders of New England.” This 
article is an outgrowth of the studies by himself and Marcus L. Hansen which 
formed a basis of the conclusions of the Committee on Linguistic and National 
Stocks in the Population of the United States, recently embodied in a report 
published by the American Historical Association. Under the heading of Docu- 
ments, G. H. Guttridge edits “Adam Smith on the American Revolution: An 
Unpublished Memorial.” 


As A MODEL for future South American revolutions, Clarence H. Haring 
selects ‘““The Chilean Revolution of 1931” in an article of that title printed 
in The Hispanic American Historical Review for May, 1933. The revolution 
in question was wholly civilian and perfectly conducted. The resignation of 
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the dictator, General Ibafiez, was secured with no accompanying disorders of 
any kind. 

Percy Alvin Martin’s article on “Slavery and Abolition in Brazil” in the 
same magazine is of interest to students of Latin American history or the 
humanitarian movement. In the bibliographical section, Alan K. Manchester 
contributes a “Descriptive Bibliography of the Brazilian Section of the Duke 
University Library,” and Jac Nachbin continues his “Descriptive Calendar 
of South American Manuscripts.” 


THE JUNE IssuE of The Mississippi Valley Historical Review contains a 
variety of articles on the West. The presidential address of John D. Hicks 
before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in April, 1933, under the 
title “The Third Party Tradition in American Politics” is the opening article. 
Leland D. Baldwin contributes an article on “Shipbuilding on the Western 
Waters, 1793-1817,” describing particularly the construction of ships at Pitts- 
burgh and Marietta. “ ‘Pro-Southern’ Influence in the Free West, 1840-1865” 
by Henry Clyde Hubbart, is a discussion of the question, answered largely in 
the negative, as to whether or not the free West to any great extent was drawn 
into the grip of the imperialistic South. Earle D. Ross in “Horace Greeley and 
the West,” draws upon a wide range of sources in the discussion of Greeley’s 
motives and reactions. In the department of Notes and Documents, F. Garvin 
Davenport edits an agreement between Judge Sharkey of Mississippi and his 
overseer in 1842, and two addresses by the same judge during the period of the 
Civil War; and Ralph B. Guiness in ‘““The Purpose of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition” upholds the theory that it was an undertaking designed to develop 
the fur trade along the Missouri in foreign territory as an aid to the purchase 
by the United States of Indian titles to the land east of the Mississippi. 


Amonc the articles and documents in the June Quarterly of the California 
Historical Society are “The California Letters of Edward Hotchkiss” with 
an introduction by Helen Throop Pratt. These letters offer a young New 
Englander’s reactions to San Francisco and Sacramento in 1850 and 1851. 
They are chatty letters, and the youthful author seems to be greatly impressed 
by the spirit of hope and enterprise which he finds about him. The tone of 
the society in these western cities, he writes, is “daily improving.” Some cor- 
respondence dating from an earlier period in California history is presented 
by George Tays under the title, “Commodore Edmund B. Kennedy, U.S.N. 
versus Governor Nicholas Gutierrez—an Incident of 1836.” Commodore 
Kennedy aroused the suspicion of the California authorities that he was in a 
plot to make California another Texas. Kennedy’s letters are written in the 
tone of a representative of a strong power addressing an official of a weak one. 
Another document relating to Mexican-American relations in California is 
“La Carta de Flores” translated by Thomas Workman Temple II with an intro- 
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duction by Douglas S. Watson. This letter gives the Mexican viewpoint of the 
events of the year 1845. Abraham P. Nasatir continues his article on “The 
French Consulate in California, 1843-1856,” in a section dealing with the 
incumbency of Moerenhout. Mr. Nasatir has written a sketch of the consul’s 
career and then presents translations of letters from Moerenhout dealing with 
the occurrences of 1845 and 1846. Further contributions to the Quarterly 
are by J. N. Bowman, “New Haven and the Two Alvaradoes — Early Towns 
of Alameda County ;” George L. Harding, “A Census of California Spanish 
Imprints, 1833-1845;” and George William Beattie, “San Bernardino Valley 
before the Americans Came,” an article dealing primarily with the Indian 
menace and the methods of protecting stock. 


THE JuLy IssuzE of The Washington Historical Quarterly contains several 
short articles. In one, Marius Barbeau considers the question of the origin of 
the American Indian, relating “How Asia Used to Drip at the Spout into 
America.” Cornelius J. Brosnan in “The Signers of the Oregon Memorial 
of 1838” presents brief, formal biographical sketches of the thirty-six colonists 
who in that year issued an appeal for an American Oregon. C. C. Todd 
discovers the “Origin and Meaning of the Geographical Name Palouse,” a 
term applied to the agricultural section of eastern Washington and western 
Idaho. Isabel M. L. Bescoby describes “Society in Cariboo during the Gold 
Rush,” showing how a hastily built mining community adopted many char- 
acteristics of older societies. The first installment of a study on “High Schools 
in Territorial Washington” by Frederick E. Bolton appears in this number. 
Chloe Sutton writes on “The Erection of Kitsap County,” 1857, and Douglas 
C. McMurtrie queries “Was There a Printing Press in Washington in 1844?” 


J. Neilson Barry presents documents: ‘“Astorians Who Became Permanent 
Settlers.” 


In THE June Oregon Historical Quarterly appears the second and con- 
cluding installment of an article by George Vern Blue on “France and the 
Oregon Question.” Blue presents letters from Pageot, the French chargé d’af- 
faires in Washington, to Guizot, the foreign minister, in Paris, analyzing and 
interpreting the diplomatic controversy which was raging between the United 
States and England. The letters express great satisfaction at the moderation 
of both parties to the dispute, and demonstrate that the French government 
was well pleased with the final pacific settlement of the Oregon question. 

In a “Roll of Overland Astorians, 1810-1812,” Kenneth W. Porter suggests 
that much information as to customs of that period may be gleaned from a 
study of the two journals of the overland expedition to Astoria which are 
among the Astor papers deposited at Baker Library, Harvard. Mr. Porter at 
this time merely lists the names of the members of the party, whenever possible 
identifying the individuals. F. Harold Young presents excerpts from the diary 
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of “William Hobson, Quaker Missionary,” who established the first permanent 
settlement of Quakers at Newberg in 1876. Other articles in this issue are 
“The Skidmore Fountain” by C. E. §. Wood; “William Nelson Ferrin,” 
educator, by Mary F. Farnham; “Pio-Pio-Mox-Mox,” Walla Walla Indian 
chief, by J. G. Santee ; and the concluding part of ““The Lure of the [Columbia ] 
River” by Fred W. Wilson. 


A DETAILED ACCOUNT of the siege of the Alamo by Amelia Williams has 
appeared in the April and July numbers of the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly. The April installment describes the Texan occupation of the Alamo, the 
assembling of the garrison there, and the disciplinary difficulties which arose 
because of the independent frontier spirit of the members of the garrison. 
Despite repeated warnings, the Texans allowed themselves to be “surprised” 
by the coming of Santa Anna on February 23, 1836. In the July issue of the 
Quarterly, Miss Williams turns to the Mexican side of the story, presenting 
first a picture of the conditions in Mexico in 1836, and then relating Santa 
Anna’s preparations for an invasion of Texas. There is a brief description of 
the Fortress Alamo, a story of the assault, and a calendar of the twelve-day 
siege. Some Mexican accounts of the final assault are quoted together with a 
resumé of the tales told by survivors among the Texans. 


FIVE ARTICLES comprise the content of the New Mexico Historical Review 
for July, 1933. “Some General Aspects of the Gadsden Treaty” by Frederic 
A. Coffey attempts to establish the place of the Gadsden purchase in the wider 
question of the westward movement. “Kin and Clan” by A. F. Bandelier “‘con- 
cerning the Peculiarities and Characteristics of the Indian Race” is reprinted 
from the Santa Fé New Mexican of April 29, 1882. “Dictamen of Pedro 
Golindo Navarro, Auditor de Guerra of December 7, 1795,” contributed by 
Vsevolod Basanoff, throws some light on the legal, social, and economic aspects 
of Spanish provincial life. Frank D. Reeve is the author of an article on ‘““The 
Old University of Santa Fé.” “Frey Estevan de Pera’s Relacion” by Lansing 
B. Bloom deals with the fiery and aggressive Franciscan missionary who arrived 
in New Mexico in 1612. Since the missionaries depended for their financial 
support largely upon the king, the reports of the holy father are particularly 
detailed and interesting. 


A series of letters covering the period 1865-1923 appears in the July number 
of The Iowa Journal of History and Politics. They were written by John P. 
Irish of Oakland, California, to his friend, George F. Parker. The letters 
indicate Colonel Irish’s views on “free silver,” Japanese immigration, women’s 
suffrage, and other questions of the day. During the Civil War Mr. Irish was 
active as a Democratic newspaper editor in Des Moines, Iowa, and when he 
removed to California he still retained his keen interest in politics and public 
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discussion. He was well known in both Iowa and California for his vigorous 
mentality and outspoken thoughts, his eloquence, and the fact that he persistently 
refused to wear a necktie. George F. Parker was also a Democrat, a close 
personal friend and biographer of Grover Cleveland. 


DURING THE YEAR 1933 two more volumes of the Dictionary of American 
Biography have appeared. These cover names from Jasper to MacCracken. 
Among the articles of particular interest to the students of the West and the 
Pacific area are sketches of the following: Thomas Ap C. Jones, naval officer 
who prematurely took possession of Monterey in 1842, David Starr Jordan, 
former president of Stanford University, Theodore P. Judah, early associate 
of the Big Four in the organization of the Central Pacific Railroad, Denis 
Kearney, of “sand lot” notoriety, Stephen Watts Kearny, of the Mexican War 
days, Hall J. Kelley, propagandist for the Oregon country in the 1830’s, George 
Kennan, lecturer and writer on Siberia, Clarence King, geologist whose name 
is inseparably connected with both the Rockies and the Sierras, James King 
of William, California editor murdered in the vigilante days, Thhomas Starr 
King, who helped keep California loyal in the Civil War, Father Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, Jesuit explorer and founder of missions in the early Southwest, 
and John Baptist Lamy, Archbishop at Santa Fé in the 19th century, whose 
memory has been perpetuated by Willa Cather in Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, Frederick W. Lander, western explorer, and Jacques Laramie, still 
earlier explorer and trapper in the Wyoming region, Franklin K. Lane of Cali- 
fornia, Secretary of the Interior under Wilson, and Joseph Lane of Oregon, 
candidate for the vice-presidency on the Breckenridge ticket in 1860, Nathaniel 
P. Langford, Montana vigilante and first Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park, Thomas Larkin, United States Consul at Monterey in the 
1840's, Homer Lea, hunchback military expert and adviser to China, and Jason 
Lee, pioneer missionary in the Oregon country, Meriwether Lewis of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, John and Joseph LeConte, of academic fame in Cali- 
fornia, Frederick F. Low, Minister to China, Chester Smith Lyman, scientist 
and gold miner, and Charles F. Lummis, writer on the early Southwest and 
founder of the Southwest Museum. 


A NEW APPROACH to the study of history is advocated by Charles Woolsey 
Cole in an article appearing in the June Political Science Quarterly on “The 
Relativity of History.” Historical facts, according to Mr. Cole, have signifi- 
cance only when they are related. Heretofore the stress has been laid upon 
uncovering “objective facts,’’ which serve as the criteria by which theories 
are tested. Henceforth, the emphasis would lie upon building up new theories 
or philosophies which would make the facts intelligible and valuable. By apply- 
ing this new point of view, the social sciences might, thinks Mr. Cole, follow 
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the way of the natural sciences, and in place of merely attempting to explain 
the present, might do their share in molding the future. 

The same issue of The Political Science Quarterly contains a paper by 
Thomas A. Bailey on “The Lodge Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine.” This 
Senate Resolution, sponsored by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, protested against the leasing to foreigners, even as private individuals 
or companies, of any harbour on the American continent which had possibilities 
as a naval base. Professor Bailey discusses the justification for the Japanese, 
Magdelena Bay scare, which precipitated the resolution, and the question of 
whether the resolution constituted, in intention or effect, an extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 





Most of the items under Comment and Historical News have been con- 
tributed by Miss Helen Craig Smith. 
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